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PORTLAND VASE, 

FOEMEELT THE BAEBEEINI. 


THIS beautiful monument of ancient art was discovered in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, in the pontificate of Urban VIII. (Barberini), and consequently 
between the years 1623 and 1644 ; the former being the year of his advance¬ 
ment to the papal chair, and the latter that of his death. 

A mount of earth, called Monte del grano, about three miles from the 
city, in the road to Frascati,* at that time brought into cultivation, was per¬ 
ceived by the labourers, in digging, to have a large vault under it ;'f' which? 
on being opened, was found to be a sepulchral chamber, inclosing a sarco¬ 
phagus of excellent workmanship, and, within this, the vase in question full 
of ashes. 

There was no inscription to give any light with respect to the person 
whose remains were deposited in the sepulchre. Foggini;}: observes, that 
the mausoleum, which may be presumed to have been originally erected 
upon it, was probably demolished during the incursions of the barbarians, 
who destroyed every thing that was either magnificent or delightful above 
ground in the country about Rome; and that the earth, of which the 
mount appeared to consist, (which some§ suppose to have been brought 
thither on purpose to cover the sepulchre,) might have proceeded from the 
ruins of the mausoleum, mouldered during the many ages in which that 
whole country remained desolate. 

* Venuti, Spiegazione de bassi relievi nell’ urna sepolc. d’Alessandro Severe, p. 1. 
f Venuti, ihid, —Mus. Capitol, tom. iv. p. 1. 
i Museo Capitolino. 

§ Bartoli, Antichi Sepolc. 


The sarcophagus was placed in the museum of the Capitol, and still 
remains there. The vase was deposited in the hbrary of the Barberini 
family, and continued, for above a century, one of the most admired pieces 
of that celebrated collection ; it was generally distinguished by the name of 
the Barberini vase. 

After the dispersion of this library the vase was purchased at Rome by Sir 
William Hamilton, to whom this kingdom is indebted for so many others of the 
finest remains of antiquity. By Sir William it was disposed of to the late 
Duchess of Portland, but with so much secresy, at her Grace’s request, that 
she was never known, even by her own family, to be the possessor of it. 

At the sale of her Grace’s very curious and valuable museum, in 1786, the 
vase was purchased by the present Duke of Portland, for about a thousand 
guineas ; and, from the zeal of its noble proprietor to promote the interests 
of the fine arts, I was immediately indulged, to the utmost of my wishes, 
with an opportunity of attempting to produce copies of it; his Grace having 
been pleased, for that purpose, to entrust this inestimable jewel in my hands 
for upwards of twelve months. A copy being now executed, I rely upon the 
candour of the public in judging how far I may have succeeded in this 
arduous, and by some deemed even presumptuous, undertaking. || 

II The vase was first purchased by the late James Byres, Esq. the antiquary, who parted with it 
to Sir William Hamilton. 

It was said that the first of these transfers was occasioned by an ill run of cards in a Roman 
princess, the representative of the Barberini family, who on that account was under the necessity of 
selling her finest antiquities. The circumstances became known to the Pope. His holiness forbade 
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As the workmanship of this vase has engaged the attention of the curious, 
and exercised the ingenuity of the greatest antiquaries in Europe, more, 
perhaps, than any other ancient monument of late discovery, I shall endea- 
vour, with the kind assistance of my friends, to collect and state, in the 
following pages, all the different accounts and explanations of it which have 
hitherto been published, that they may all be seen together, in a small 
compass, without the trouble of procuring, and turning over, the many 
voluminous works in which they are contained. 


I. Description of the vase, its matter, and the mode 

OF FORMATION OF THE BAS RELIEFS. 

The earliest account of this vase I have been able to meet with is in the 
Description of the Mdes Barherince by Count Girolamo Tezi,* which was 
published in the year 1642, in the life-time of Pope Urban, and therefore not 
many years after the discovery of the vase. 

After enumerating various objects that were to be seen in this magnificent 
collection, the author proceeds, 

“ But the eye is particularly caught by a sepulchral urn, of a palm and a 
half;—of encaustic work, of a violet colour, most beautifully executed by 
the hand of the artist, and so transparent, that you would think it a native 

that any of them should be taken out of Rome, but the vase, by favour of its size, was nevertheless 
carried away. 

The late Mr. Pickier, the eminent engraver of gems, moulded this vase at Rome, before it came 
into the possession of Sir William Hamilton. This perfect mould was put by the late James Byres, 
Esq. into the hands of the late Mr. James Tassie, who, with his known care and taste, took off the 
desired number of casts in plaster of Paris, prepared with gum. The mould was afterwards broken 
by the orders of Mr. Byres, whose property it was. The author of the New Elucidation has one in 
his possession which is faithfully taken to the very cracks. Vide at end a communication from 
Major-General Byres, nephew to this gentleman.—T. W. 

* iEdes Barberinae, a Comite Hieronymo Tetio descriptae, p. 26. 


amethyst. Its mouth is neither narrow, nor very wide : it has two handles, 
and no cover : its capacity is about half a gallon ; the helly oblong, encom¬ 
passed with white figures, which are encaustic like the ground, and so 
beautiful, that you would affirm them to have been elaborated by the hand 
of a Phidias. It descends sweetly into a foot of turned work as it were, on 
which it stands steady.” 

The next mention I find of it is in Misson’s Travels,'|' who, in answer to 
some enquiries that had been made by his correspondent in England, says 
(in a letter dated from Rome, May 4, 1688), 

“ I had already seen the fine antique vessel of agat you speak of, which is 
in the library Barberini; but I went yesterday to take a more exact view of 
it, that I might be able to give you a more certain account, according to 
your desire. Mr. Bartoli, who has designed it very exactly, gave me a copy 
of his design, which I send you [and of which a print is annexed in 
Misson’s book]. You may depend upon the exactness of the figure; for I 
compared it very carefully with the original, and could not discover any 
fault; so that an attentive view of the draught will easily decide your con¬ 
troversy ; and consequently spare me the trouble of clearing your doubts, 
or explaining the difficulties you propose. [The print is, nevertheless, 
exceedingly faulty, more so than that published afterwards by Bartoli him¬ 
self.] Only there is one thing very singular, and of great importance, which 
I must not forget to tell you, because it could not be expressed in the design. 
All the figures you see, which are in basso relievo, are perfectly white; 
whereas the ground and the mass of the vessel in general is black as jet.| 
They pretend that this vessel (which is about ten inches high, and six in 
diameter in the widest part of it) was found formed by nature, almost of the 
same figure as it is at present, with a thick crust, or rather white supeifficies, 
(for the white part is as hard as the rest of the matter). So that when this 
crust was cut into figures, and the pieces of the same that separate ’em taken 
away, they discovered the black substance which serves for a ground to the 
ornaments or white figures. The little camayeaus are all wrought thus ; but 

t Misson’s Voyage to Italy, Lett. 29. 

J This is decidedly an error; it is a very dark amethystine blue, semi-transparent.—T. W. 
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that so large a stone as this should be framed into the perfect form of a 
vessel by nature, with a white coat just ready for the sculptor’s chissel, is 
something so singular and uncommon, that though I cannot positively deny 
it, I must confess I am not much inclined to believe it. For though my eyes 
could not discover any cheat either in the black or white substance, it cannot 
be concluded from thence that art has not assisted nature in some parts of 
it. However, ’tis certain that they affirm the contrary here.” 

The idea of its being a natural stone appears to have prevailed long, even 
among connoisseurs. Mr. Wright,* in speaking of “ the famous vas Barhe- 
rinum," says that “ at Rome they do aver that the black and white in the 
stone are both natural.” He adds, however, “ Signor Ficaroni, upon frequent 
examination of it, is of a contrary opinion; for that the ancients had cer¬ 
tainly the way of making artificial cameos, of which he shewed me several.” 

Breval,'!' in 1738, calls it “ the famous vase of chalcedony,” but adds, “ or 
composition rather, as seems most credible.” He does not appear to have 
seen it himself; for on account of some disputes respecting the vast inhe¬ 
ritance of the family, “ neither the intaglios, cameyos, nor medals, (he says) 
were accessible to strangers in my time.” 

Some even of those who have written professedly on antiquities, and given 
prints and explications (which will be stated hereafter) of the bas reliefs on 
this vase, speak of it as a natural stone, without intimating any suspicion of 
its being otherwise. Bartoli calls it a sardonyx,;}: De la Chausse an agate,§ 
and Montfaucon simply a precious stone. 

That the matter of the vase is factitious is now well known, and acknow¬ 
ledged by all. Count Caylus,|| mentioning it incidentally, calls it glass ; and 
Winckelman^ speaks of it more particularly as the highest of the ancient 
works in that material. 

* Wright’s Travels, p. 292. 

f Breval’s Remarks on several parts of Europe, vol. i. p. 88. 

J So Winckelman says, {Hist, de VArt, &c. liv. i. p. 36). But in my edition of Bartoli (1697) 
no mention is made either of the matter or colour of the vase ; it is called only vaso nohilissimo ,— 
singolare di artificio,—lavorato per mano di excellente artifice. 

§ In the plate vas ex achate ; in the description ex materia achati simillima. 

II Recueil d’Antiquit., tom. ii. p. 305. 

IT Hist, de I’Art de 1’Antiquity, trad, par Huber, liv. i. chap. ii. p. 33. 


“ The finest things (he says) in this kind [glass] were the vases decorated 
with figures in relief, sometimes clear, sometimes of divers colours on a dark 
ground, and of so perfect execution that they were hardly inferior to the fine 
vases of sardonyx. There is only a single one of these vases known that has 
been preserved entire, a rare piece, which was found in an urn falsely called 
the urn of Alexander Severus, and whieh contained the ashes of the person 
deceased ; it is of the height of a palm and a half, and is to be seen at this 
day (1768) among the curiosities of the Barberini palace. One may judge 
of the beauty of this glass vase from the mistake of writers, who have 
described it as a vase of true sardonyx.” 

Venuti speaks of the vase as being a composition of paste; the ground 
black, with a white coat applied upon it; and the figures reduced to cameo 
by working or cutting the white coat down to the black ground. An anony¬ 
mous writer, in a paper published in one of the daily prints* during the 
exhibition of the Portland museum previous to its sale, seems to reject that 
idea of the formation of the figures. 

“ This urn (he says) is composed of glass of a deep amethystine hue, but 
of a quality so perishable that some of its internal parts are manifestly cor¬ 
roded. It has been supposed (he continues) that while it was forming on its 
purple ground a stratum of white enamel had been superinduced, out of 
which, by a partial detrition, the beautiful figures we regard with so much 
wonder had been raised. But on a diligent inspection of them through a 
strong magnifier it should seem they were first cast in moulds, and then 
united to their fond by the aid of fire ; one of the two substances employed 
being of a more fusible nature than the other. As a confirmation of this 
remark, around the contour of every figure the yielding glass has risen above 
the lower edge of the hard enamel which had been pressed into it. After 
these figures, however, had been fixed they were certainly retouched, the 
marks of the tool being visible on the extremities of them all.” 

The writer adds, that “This vase has been broken at least into three 
pieces, and its original bottom was most certainly destroyed. The present 
supplemental one (which is connected with all above it by a cincture of 

* General Advertiser, April 26, 1786. 
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enamel yellower than the rest, and serves to hold the fractured parts more 
firmly together,) exhibits a proportion of a figure, which, though female, has 
been styled an Harpocrates. It is on a much larger scale than any form on 
the circumference of the urn, and was evidently an appliqude, though ante¬ 
cedent to the publication of Bartoli, who has described it. This adscititious 
part is of materials similar to those of which the vase is composed, though of 
very different and inferior workmanship ; and its edge appears rough, from 
being ground into a circular shape, that it might be accommodated to its 
present use. It is improbable, however, that any ornament was originally 
placed where it never could be seen, the vessel itself being designed to rest 
firmly on a level basis, which must have been rendered unsteady by the pro¬ 
jection of any figure embossed on its outside. 

W^ith regard to the bottom, I shall in this place only observe that it was 
antecedent to Count Tezi’s publication, as well as Bartoli’s; and that I 
cannot discover the least reason to doubt of its having accompanied the vase 
in the sepulchre. But the opinion of this writer respecting the mode of 
forming the figures, which I find has been adopted by others, may require a 
more particular examination. 

If it was possible to unite, in this manner, figures made of a glass or paste 
of one colour to a ground of another, it could be only in flat pieces, of a 
small size, and where the figures are applied immediately from their moulds, 
in which case a plain back mould might be used, to support the pressure 
that would be necessary for producing a perfect and sharp impression of the 
bas reliefs. I do not believe that, even in these most favourable circum¬ 
stances, such an operation would be practicable, so as that a clear and 
perfect contour to the figures could by these means be obtained ; much less 
could it be so in a vessel like the present, large, hollow, in a red heat, and 
therefore extremely unmanageable ; in a state so soft that its form would be 
altered by the smallest force, and even by its own weight, without any 
support on the inside to bear against the pressure necessary for fixing the 
figures on the outside. 

Nor is the difficulty less with respect to the figures themselves; for as 
they could not be applied from separate moulds, for the reasons above given, 
and many others, so neither could they be fixed separately after being first 


formed in moulds. They could not be so fixed without being made red hot, 
and sufficiently soft not only to apply to, but incorporate with, the surface of 
the vase ; and a bare inspection of these large and thin bas reliefs will show 
the impossibility of suspending such figures by any means, in that hot and 
soft state, in order to their application on the vase, without their running 
out of drawing, and becoming a misshapen mass, very different, indeed, from 
what we see them in this masterly performance. 

That one of the two glasses, of which this vase is composed, “is of a more 
fusible nature than the other,” the author cannot have ascertained by any 
experiments on the glasses themselves. But he says it is confirmed “ by the 
yielding glass having risen round the contour of every figure, above the 
lower edge of the hard enamel which had been pressed into it; that is, as 
I understand it, the white enamel has been pressed, and now lies, below the 
surface of the blue glass, about the edges of all the figures ; so that if the 
white figures could by any means be removed they would leave behind them 
corresponding cavities in the blue ground. But this is certainly not the 
case; for I can aver, from a very careful examination of the original with 
this particular view, that the white glass is in no one instance below the 
surface of the blue ground, but, on the contrary, that the ground is, almost 
in every part, cut down below the white, so that if the white figures were 
removed they would leave corresponding flat prominences of the blue. The 
general appearance, however, thus produced is so like to that which would 
arise from the white being pressed into the blue that any person, on a hasty 
observation, might be liable to make the mistake. 

In some places the white is cut entirely away, and the ground itself, by 
that means, forms the bas relief. This is very visible in the leaves of the 
trees which are intended to be kept back, but most of all in the pillar 
behind the young man standing, for here the artist seems to have conceived 
that the piUar being left white would have interfered too much with the 
outline of his figure, (that being white also) and rendered it much less con¬ 
spicuous ; he has therefore taken all the white away where it was liable to 
that objection, and cut the pillar entirely out of the blue ground. 

A similar instance of the blue ground being cut into, in order to give a 
higher relief to the white part, occurs in some beautiful fragments of the 
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same species of work in Mr. Towneley’s collection.* In one instance, the 
white having been accidentally chipped off, it appears evidently that the 
blue ground had been cut into so as to form a part of the has relief. 

I am at a loss to conceive on what part of the vase the writer above- 
mentioned grounds his opinion that the body is of a more perishable nature 
than the white figures upon it, for such I suppose to be his meaning by 
mentioning the manifest corrosion of one, without saying anything of the 
other. The figures on one side of the vase are in very fine preservation, and 
seem to have suffered little or nothing from time; those on the other side 
are considerably corroded, and the blue ground is, at least, equal in preser¬ 
vation to the white in every part of the vase; so that the differences have 
most probably arisen from some circumstances in the situation of the vase, 
either while it was in the sarcophagus, or at some other time, for it can 
hardly be supposed that the two glasses on one side, the blue and the white, 
the ground and the figures, were different in quality and composition from 
the two glasses on the other side. 

Another opinion of the formation of these has reliefs has been suggested; 
that though the body of the vase be glass, the figures are made of a 
porcelain composition, which was formed in moulds while in a soft clayey 
state, then applied on the glass, and baked and cemented to it by fire. But 
those who have had any experience of the strong fire which the baking of 
porcelain requires, and the comparatively inconsiderable one in which glass 
becomes soft, so as to bend and alter its form, will perceive at once the impos¬ 
sibility of any clayey or porcelain composition being baked upon a vessel of 
glass. That the vase itself is porcelain will hardly be imagined by any one 
who has seen it, as it is too truly vitreous and transparent to admit of that idea. 

The ground, or body of the vase, is a transparent blue glass, so deep in 
colour that when looked down upon, or viewed by reflection, it appears 

* Mr. Towneley’s excellent collection of antique glasses will show, to the astonishment of an intel- 
ligent artist, what perfection this beautiful and valuable art had then attained, and to what an 
amazing extent it might be carried, in this enlightened age of inventive genius and taste, if it was 
emancipated from the restraints which a mistaken policy has imposed upon it, and which necessarily 
operate, whilst they are continued, as an insurmountable barrier, both to its improvement, and to the 
extension of its national importance. 


black and opake. The raised figures are of a white glass, so far transparent 
that the blue colour of the ground is seen through the thin parts of it, while 
the thick parts have sufficient opacity to conceal entirely the colour of the 
ground, and appear of a pure white. 

From a careful examination both of the ground and the has reliefs, and 
attention to some circumstances which do not seem hitherto to have been 
noticed, it appears clearly to me that the blue body of the vase, when 
formed, and still red-hot, was coated all over, as far as the has reliefs were 
intended to reach, with the white glass; and that the figures were afterwards 
produced in this coat by cutting it down to the blue ground in the manner 
of real cameos. 

One circumstance in particular, which favours this idea, is that a stratum of 
the white glass is to be seen in a part where I believe it cannot otherwise be 
accounted for, hut where it necessarily would be left in this mode of forma¬ 
tion. When the workman had formed the body of the vase, with the white 
coat upon it, he had the handles to apply, which could be fixed only in the 
same red-hot state. Now in the upper part, where no has reliefs were 
intended, and of course no white coat laid on, they are united immediately 
to the blue ground ; but the parts where the lower ends of the handles were 
to be fixed being previously covered with the white coat, (which, in that red- 
hot state, he had no means of removing out of the way, or which he might 
not think it of consequence to remove) he applied them upon it; so that, 
between the lower ends of the handles and the body of the vase, there 
remains a stratum of white glass ; and this being about the thickness of the 
most prominent parts of the white bas reliefs, appears to me a strong pre¬ 
sumption that it was originally a continuation of the same stratum. It can¬ 
not be supposed that this was done intentionally, by way of ornament,'f' for 
the artist has made no such use of it; and as it now stands it is merely a 
white mass, and evidently a blemish, by detaching the blue handles from the 
blue body of the vase at one end, while they are united at the other end as 
they ought to have been at both. 

t This certainly was left intentionally, and sculptured as fillets to suspend the masks or face skins 
on the scaled Esculapean handles; without such appendage this beautiful vase would not have been 
near so complete.—T. W. 

C 
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I may add that in the delicate operation of cutting the has reliefs the 
artist has availed himself of an advantage, which this mode of working, and 
this only, on his materials, could have put into his hands. To the exquisite 
beauty of the sculpture he has thus been enabled to superadd the effect of 
light and shade, by cutting down the parts to greater or less thinness, 
according as the shade was required to be deeper or lighter, that is, the blue 
underneath to he more or less visible through the semi-transparent white 
relief. The gradations of shade, which give so much beauty and delicacy to 
the figures, were thus fully at his command ; he could vary or deepen them 
at pleasure, in any particular part, by repeating the touches of his tool, 
seeing and examining his work at every stroke as he proceeded, till he had 
brought the whole to be exactly conformable to his own taste and wishes, 
and thereby producing a degree of thinness, in some parts of the bas reliefs, 
utterly impossible to be obtained by any other means. The like effect is 
observable in the antique cameos, which were executed in the same manner, 
and could not have been executed on any other principle. But the expense 
of working, in this manner, a vase of such magnitude would necessarily be 
so great, so much time, labour, and address would be required for the pro¬ 
duction of a single piece, that I fear no modern artist, however capable of 
the execution, would engage in it. 


II. Explications of the bas reliefs. 

Count Girolamo Tezi,^ in introducing this vase to the notice of the public, 
(as has been already mentioned) gives it as his conjecture that it was ori¬ 
ginally made for receiving the ashes of the emporor Alexander Severus, who 
(he says) will live in the memory of men on account of this very urn, as the 
figures on one side of it represent his birth. For what else does the winged 

* JEdes Barherince^ p. 27. 


boy with the quiver signify but the genius of connubial love ? What the 
woman, cherishing a dragon in her bosom, but Mammrna, the mother of 
Severus, who, the day before she was delivered of him, dreamed that she 
brought forth a purple dragon ? What the old man looking at the woman 
and serpent but Time, under whose reign as it were all things originate r 
What the grave and comely youth who supports the woman’s arm with his 
hand but Alexander the Great, as if assisting her in her labour ? for it was 
in his temple that Mammsea was delivered of Severus, who always, for that 
reason, rendered divine honours to him. What the small laurel shrub, and 
the adult Persian (peach) tree, but a circumstance which happened in the 
house of Severus, that a laurel, which sprung up on the day of his birth, 
outstripped in tallness, within a year, an old peach tree that was near it ? 
which was reckoned an omen that the Persians would be conquered by him ” 
The other tace of the vase (continues the author) does it not represent 
the death of Severus and does not the proximity of the two compartments 
point out clearly the shortness of the interval between the commencement 
and termination of life ? For on the same piece of turned work, on which 
we have just seen the mother bringing forth, we now see another woman 
lying upon sarcophagi, from whose right hand falls a bundle of torches just 
extinguished: on one side of her is an elderly man,"|" with the staff of a spear 
in his hand, and on the other side a young man, each looking at the other; 
the former seeming to represent the Roman empire in the time of Severus, 
and the latter the emporor himself. Next to these figures, on both sides, 
[viz. at the bottom of the handles,] appear as it were two faces of masks, of 
a melancholy and sorrowful aspect. There are also three fig trees, distin¬ 
guished by the name of Alexandrine^ which, a little before Severus’s death, 
were suddenly and portentously torn up, not by human force, but by a 
whirlwind, near his tent. We see likewise, as if struck on a medal, [on the 
bottom of the vase] the effigy of a philosopher,;}: who, by his hand brought 

'1' This is a female figure, rather youug than old. 

I No philosopher, but a female in a coif, with a Phrygian top, representing the secret divinity of 
Rome; Angerona, as Harpocrate, with finger to the mouth, enjoining silence, not to disturb a 
mystery.—T. W 
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towards his mouth, enjoins silence, and admonishes the spectator not to 
disturb that rest which the manes of the deceased were superstitiously 
believed to enjoy. But I would rather imagine (he continues) the artist 
meant to express the wise man’s mouth not shut by his finger, but that, 
though a friend to silence, he was reciting the praises due to so excellent a 
prince, his achievements, his virtues, and his moderation of mind in all 
things.” 

The count adds, from Lapridius’s history of the life of this emperor, many 
particular circumstances which might have been the subjects of the philoso¬ 
pher’s eulogium. 

Bartoli has given prints* * * § (although, as will appear hereafter, not very 
correct) both of the vase and the sarcophagus, and likewise a section of the 
Monte del grano, with the sepulchral chamber. 

On the cover of the sarcophagus are a male and female figure, of the 
natural size,'|' supposed by this author to represent Alexander Severus and 
his mother Mammsea;:}: this, he says, was the opinion generally received in 
his time; and it was from the resemblance of these figures that the sepulchre 
was believed to have been theirs. 

The sides of the sarcophagus are ornamented with groups of figures, which 
Bartoli refers to different circumstances in the life and fortunes of Severus. 
As these figures have no relation to those upon the vase, it will be unneces¬ 
sary to enter into the particular explications that have been given of them. 
I shall only observe in general that they seem to be most commonly under¬ 
stood as representations of some well-known subjects from Homer; that 
they are said to be exceedingly well executed; those upon three of the sides 
in alto relievo, and those upon the other, which was next to the wall, more 
flat.§ 

Though Bartoli explains all these figures as applying in particular to 

* Antichi Sepolchriy tab. 80—86. 

f No, much larger, seven feet, as measured from the original.—T. W. 

J No such personage: he died under thirty years of age; this figure is at the least upwards of 
fifty, and resembles Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Philosophus in his old age, and the female the 
Princess Faustina, his wife, deified as Ceres.—T. W. 

§ V. Venuti, Osserv. sopra Vurna d'Aless, Severe 
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Alexander Severus and his mother, he gives only a general explication of 
those on the vase. He says, 

“ There are various trees on it; and two heads hang from the handles, by 
which it is divided into two representations. The one is of a woman lying 
upon stones, seemingly sepulchral, who is looked at, on one side, by a 
woman sitting, with a rod or sceptre in her hand, perhaps Proserpine, and 
on the other side, by a man sitting, perhaps Pluto. The other representation 
is of Proserpine, with the serpent in her bosom.” 

This last figure, of the woman with the serpent, seems to be the promi¬ 
nent feature that has engaged the first attention of all who have endeavoured 
to explain these has reliefs. Montfaueon,|| deceived probably by the inaccu¬ 
racy of the copies,^ or an indistinct view of the original, takes it for Leda 
with the swan. 

“ The history, or fable, (he says) represented upon the vase, is mysterious. 
We see upon it Leda with the swan, and Jupiter in his proper figure before 
her; a cupid, holding a bow, flies over Leda, and a young man pulls her by 
the hand. It is not easy to discover what the other figures are doing, nor 
what relation there is between this fable and the ashes of Alexander Severus. 
Perhaps it is best to say that the first precious vessel which came to hand 
was made use of for this purpose. On the outside of the bottom of the vase 
is the figure of a man with a Phrygian bonnet, laying his finger on his 
mouth in the manner of Harpocrates.”** 

The idea of Leda with the swan would naturally be renounced on a dis¬ 
tinct view of the original, or of a correct copy, for the long neck, and the 
head, mistaken for those of a swan, belong plainly to an animal of the 
serpent kind. Accordingly De la Chausse says-f'-f it was the common opinion 
in his time that this figure represents “ the congress of Jupiter Ammon with 

II Antiq. expliquees, tom. v. p. 66. 

f Other writers also have been led into inaccuracies, apparently from the same cause, most of the 
prints of the vase that I have seen being faulty in one respect or other, and the figures in many of 
them reversed. It may be sufficient to have made this observation once for all, and simply to point 
out, at the bottoms of the pages, such inaccuracies of this kind as may occur. 

** This is a woman as a priestess or sybil, in a coif with a Phrygian top, named Angerona, the 
secret divinity of Rome.—T. W. 

•j-f Romanum Museum, tom. i. p. 42, tah. 60. 
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Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. That queen sits on the ante¬ 
rior part of the vase, embracing the dragon in her bosom, and stretches out 
her hand to a young man, perhaps the genius: Cupid, carrying a roll in his 
right hand, and a bow in his left, flutters over Olympias; and an old man 
stands by, supposed to represent Ammon in his proper form. 

“ On the other side of the vase (he says) are three figures sitting upon 
stones, the middlemost of which, reclined a little, has her right hand bent 
over her head,* and, leaning on the left arm, holds in that hand a lighted 
torch inverted. What if they be three Muses He observes from Gorius^ 
that “ the Greeks and Romans expressed the Muses in a different manner 
from the Etruscans, as may be seen on a rare vase of Grecian workmanship? 
preserved also in the Barberini Museum, on which a muse is represented 
with her hair combed and tied up in the manner of virgins, and her whole 
body clothed with a splendid palla; while the Etruscans represented them, 
not standing, but appearing in the air, with the hair dishevelled, the head 
crowned, the body clothed in a double robe with loose sleeves, and with the 
addition of wings, not to the head, but to the feet.” § 

Of the figure on the bottom of the vase this author says, “ it is the effigies 
of a young person, with a Parthian cap, as Atys is commonly represented.” 

Count Caylus, whom we cannot suppose to have been ignorant of the pre¬ 
ceding explications, was probably dissatisfied with them, for he says,|| “No 
one has been able to explain [meaning, I suppose, in a manner satisfactory 
to him,] the subjects which make the ornaments of the vase.” He admits, 
or rather simply says, without supposing it questionable, that the sepulchre 
was that of Alexander Severus. 

Venuti, about the same time, published at Rome an explication of the 

* She has her lefi hand bent over her head, and leans on the right. 

f One of these is a male, 

J Museum Etruscum, tom. ii. p. 160. 

§ I do not clearly perceive what the author means by this quotation from Gorius, which does not 
seem to be much in favour of his idea, for it tends to show that the figures, which he supposes to be 
muses, are neither Grecian nor Etruscan muses. Perhaps he means that, as they were differently 
represented by different nations, the dissimilarity of these figures to the usual representations of 
them should not be made an argument against him. 

II Recueil dHAntiq. tom. ii. p. 303. 


sarcophagus, already quoted, in which he endeavours to prove that it was 
not the urn of Alexander Severus, and that the figures upon it have no 
relation to that emperor. He observes that Severus died under the age of 
thirty, whilst this effigy represents a person of more advanced age; and that 
the head-dress of the woman, attentively considered, shows little or no 
resemblance to that of Julia Mammaea. The woman has a crown in her 
hand, which appears to be of laurel, and which had been considered as an 
argument in favour of the common opinion; but he remarks, that if the 
crown had been meant as an emblem of empire it would have been on the 
head of the man, and not in the hand of the woman; he therefore concludes 
that it is merely a funereal ornament, as the Romans were accustomed to 
adorn the bodies of their deceased friends with crowns and flowers. 

As the figures on the sarcophagus, according to this writer, represent the 
commencement and termination of the Trojan war, he supposes those on the 
vase to represent the story from which it originated, viz. the Judgment oj 
Paris, but in a manner somewhat different from the common. 

“ The young man on one side, standing before a portico, is Paris, naked, 
according to the usage of heroes, with a small batoon in his hand; ^ the 
laurel tree at his side denotes either the woods of mount Ida, or contest, with 
victory and the crown. 

“ The woman sitting on the ground, whom this young man takes by the 
hand, is Discord, who, as if thrown out from heaven, sits upon the earth, 
cherishing in her bosom the serpent, which others have consigned to her 
hands or her hair. 

“ The majestic old man, who listens to the woman as she speaks, has the 
appearance of Jupiter ; ** and the tree behind him, resembling an oak, the 
proper tree of Jupiter, is an additional motive for believing this figure to be 
him. It was Jupiter who appointed Paris to he judge of the goddesses; and 
on a marble in the Villa Medici we see him giving orders to Mercury for 
that purpose. The attitude of setting one foot on a stone, and laying the 
elbow on the knee, supporting the head, was given by the ancients to figures 

IT There is no batoon ; one of his hands rests upon the woman's arms, and the other holds his 
garment. 

No, it is Esculapius or some high medical character.—T. W. 
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supposed to stand with attention, listening to, or observing the proceedings 
of another. 

“ It is not a common thing to see Paris naked when judging of the three 
goddesses, though on an Etruscan patera, and some other Etruscan monu¬ 
ments relative to the Trojan war, he is represented in that state. 

“There is another remarkable circumstance in this representation, viz. 
the portico or building which the young man comes out from, and which 
can denote nothing else but his departure from his habitation, in order to 
proceed to the place of decision. And in fact the Love in the air flying be¬ 
fore him with a bow, and looking at him, points towards the goddess his 
mother : in some other ancient representations of this subject Love is seen 
likewise pointing to Venus. 

“The three goddesses* are on the other side of the vase, sitting upon 
rocks, which represent Ida. The first, as being the best attired, superior to 
the others, and with a sceptre or regal spear in her hand, is Juno. The 
second, sitting lower, seeming to cover her face in modest attitude, is Mi¬ 
nerva ; the kindled torch in her hand indicating her martial spirit, and the 
tree close by her being the olive, her proper distinctive. Minerva is indeed 
rarely found sitting in monuments that represent the Judgment of Paris, 
though Begerus gives us all the three goddesses sitting, and entirely clothed; 
—on medals they are frequently observed to sit;—and Pausanias, commend¬ 
ing Endeus, scholar of Dedalus, says, he sculptured Minerva sitting. The 
third goddess,'!' hkevtise sitting, elevated, with a wanton air, has a little cup 
or conchy for her distinctive, and is near to a pilaster, or column, indicating 
defiance and contest, as we see frequently expressed in the agonistic games 
and other victories. Who would not say that this is a representation of 
Venus, the conqueror of the other goddesses in beauty? They are here 
represented naked, but in the Brandenburg Museum all three are clothed. 

“ This conjecture is confirmed by the figure of Paris on the bottom of the 

* A most strange elucidation; it is very evident one is a male, situated near the column, and the 
torch, which is inverted, an emblem of deep malady or grief.—T. W. 

f This is the male figure mentioned in the preceding note. 

J There is no cup or conch, nor anything but a fold of drapery in his hand. 


vase, with the Phrygian cap and habit, in the attitude of meditating, as not 
having yet decided whom he should give the apple to. This position of the 
hand was appropriated to the silent and thoughtful, as we see in the figures 
of the goddess Angerona and the god Harpocrates, who were destined to 
preside over silence. The artist has here repeated the figure of Paris, pro¬ 
bably because he had represented those on the vase naked, in the heroic 
style; for, as some doubt might thence have arisen with respect to the 
identity of the person, he was desirous of making the whole clear, and 
exhibiting his effigy afresh, in half figure, that no ambiguity might remain. 
The tree behind him was put for no other motive than to express the woods 
of Ida, and still more fully to characterize the shepherd, the judge of the 
grand dispute.” 

Bonada,§ as quoted by Venuti, (the work itself I have not been able to 
procure) says that the figures on this vase “ excellently represent an 
apotheosis.” 

Winkelmann espouses the same opinion with Venuti in regard to the 
sepulchre, and on the same grounds. In the first edition of his History of 
the art among the ancients|1 he does not mention this subject at all; but in 
the supplemental observations^ he says, 

“ From the so called sepulchral urn of the emperor Alexander Severus in 
the capitol no conclusion can be drawn respecting the art in his time; for 
the two figures on the cover cannot be those of that emperor and his 
mother, as the male figure represents a man of considerable age, whereas 
Severus died before thirty.” In the second edition** he adds, that “the 
male figure, which has a short beard, represents a person of more than fifty 
years; and that the female figure, whose resemblance to Mammsea has 

§ Bonada, Carm, ex antiq. lap. p. 94. 

, II GescMchte dev kunst des alterthums, Dresd. 1764. 

IT Anmerckungen, &c. 1767. 

** Histoire de Vart de Vantiquite, liv. 6, chap. 8, tom. iii. p. 25. The original was not pub¬ 
lished till 1776, though the copy, as Huber, the French translator, informs us, was in the bookseller’s 
hands eight years before, and I have dated Winkelmann’s opinion accordingly. The French trans¬ 
lation is in 1768. 

D 
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given rise to the false denomination of this monument, is indisputably the 
portrait of a wife at the side of her husband.* 

“ The figures, therefore, (he continues) on the vase that was inclosed in 
this sarcophagus, instead of being considered as having an allusion to the 
name of Alexander Severus, may be applied to the conception of Alexander 
the Great.—But, according to all appearances, the subject here represented 
is the fable of Thetis, who was metamorphosed into a serpent to elude the 
pursuits of her lover Peleus. The same subject is represented on the coffin 
of Cypselus, where the young Thetis, with a serpent in her hand, is en¬ 
deavouring to frighten away Peleus,'f“ who is ready to embrace her.”:}: 

The author is entirely silent with respect to the other figures, and says 
only that “ this is not the place to enter into an explanation at length.” 

The arguments of the two preceding writers against the urn’s being that 
of Severus are endeavoured to be invalidated by Foggini,§ from a careful 
investigation of the urn itself in the capitol. 

“ I well know (says this author) that the resemblance of the male figure 
on the cover with the medals of Severus is a matter of fact, as any one 
may be convinced by comparing the medals with the marble itself, and not 
with the prints of it; for these are very far from being true, and particularly 
that published by Santi Bartoli, which, besides, represents the whole urn 
reversed.il The celebrated Mr. Bartelemi, keeper of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s cabinet of medals, being at that time, in 1756, at Rome, compared 
the marble, and was satisfied of the resemblance, as is attested by Piranesi, 
who was along with him on that occasion. The objection drawn by Venuti 
from the age at which Alexander was killed is likewise done away by in¬ 
spection of the marble, which represents such a man as Alexander is 
described by the author of his elogium to have been; his make of body was 
such, that besides a graceful mien, and the comeliness which we still see in his 

* Decidedly so, Faustina and her husband Marcus Aurelius.—T. W. 

t The woman lays hold of the young man’s arm, and seems encouraging him to come forward, 
not frightening him away. 

I Pausanias, lib. 3. § Museo Capitolino, tom. iv. p. 2. 

II As he has, with the Monte del Grano and the Sarcophagus, in the whole of the Sculpture.—T. W. 


portraits and statues, he was of a military stature and military strength. The 
marble shews also that the woman is of greater age than the man, though 
this does not appear in the prints. 

“ And further, Fabretti,^ having observed that the Monte del Grano is 
situated not far from the ruins of the aquaeduct made by Severus, and that 
from thence the whole prospect may be seen, from the source of the water 
to its termination, is led to conjecture that the senate might have deter¬ 
mined to erect there a mausoleum to that prince, in memory of his having 
been the author of this grand aquaeduct. It is likewise to be observed, that 
in this part of the campagna Romana Julia Mammaea had her delightful 
villa, as appears indubitably from the leaden pipes found by Ficoroni ** in 
the vicinage of Lugnano, with the inscription IVLIA MAMMAEA AVG; 
which pipes were presented by Ficoroni to the museum Kirkerianum. To 
this may be added, that if the mausoleum erected by the senate to Alexander 
Severus is not the above mentioned ruinous fabric called Monte del Grano, 
not the least knowledge now remains where it could have been; although 
the description given of it by the author of his elogium affords reason to 
believe it to have been such a building that some vestiges of it must have 
been left; he was honoured, says the historian, with a cenotaph in Gaul, and 
a most ample sepulchre at Rome. Upon the whole, it is possible that the 
ancient and common opinion of this urn having contained the ashes of 
Alexander Severus and his mother Mammaea may not be true; but it is 
certain that no one has hitherto demonstrated it to be false. On the sup¬ 
position of its being true, the laurel crown in the hand of Mammaea,-j-'f and 
not upon the head of Alexander, may perhaps be a symbol of the authority 
which she always had in the government of her son, who, according to the 
historian above mentioned, transacted all things by the advice of his mother, 
and was assassinated along with her.” 

This work (Museo Capitol.) contains prints of the figures on the sarco- 

IF De aquis et aquceductihus veteris Romes. ** Memorie del Ldbico^ p. 44. 

ft It is not laurel, but wheat ears, or a torch, as Ceres was sometimes represented with one, 
allegorical of her going in search of Proserpine ; this decidedly has been a renovation, and perhaps 
may not he correct as to the original; still either opinion on this point will not disturb the new eluci¬ 
dation.—T. W. 
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phagus as taken from the original in the capitol. To these, and the expli¬ 
cations there given of them, I would refer those readers who may be desirous 
of any further information in this respect. With regard to the vase, a sketch 
of which is prefixed as a vignette, the author thinks it most probable, from 
the considerations above mentioned, “ that the ashes of Alexander Severus 
were deposited in it, and that the sculptures it is ornamented with relate to 
that emperor.” In the explication of one compartment, supposed to repre¬ 
sent the birth of Severus, he agrees in every particular with Count Tezi, 
whose opinion has been already stated; some of the figures in the other 
compartment he explains a little differently.* 

“ On the other side of the vase (he observes), representing the death of 
Severus, we need not wonder that the artist has made his mother Mammaea 
the principal figure, as it was she who regulated the affairs of the empire, 
and nothing of importance was undertaken without her counsel and appro¬ 
bation. The figure of the young man, sitting as it were at the feet of 
Mammsea, may reasonably be supposed to express Alexander Severus. 
Perhaps the sepulchral mausoleum was erected by the Romans conjointly 
to both, and the ashes of both deposited in the same sarcophagus; as on the 
cover of the sarcophagus in which the vase was found they are represented 
together, sculptured in alto relievo, Mammsea holding the first place. It is 
more difficult to conjecture who is represented by the figure that stands 
behind Mammsea, leaning the left hand on a spear. Count Tezi says, it 
expresses a man of an advanced age, and takes it to be a symbolical repre¬ 
sentation of the Roman empire ; but in the print given by De la Chausse it 
appears rather to be a woman. I have not been able to see the original, but 
if it corresponds with this print-f-1 should think we might suspect that such 
a figure represented Britannia, where Alexander Severus and Julia Mammsea 
were killed by the rebellious soldiers. 

“ On the bottom of the vase is a half figure, clothed in the manner of 
the barbarian women, standing in the attitude of pressing one hand to the 
face. De la Chausse says only that it has a resemblance to Atys; Tezi, that 
it expresses a philosopher enjoining silence to the passengers, that they 


• Museo Capitolino, tom. iv. p. 402. 


f It is a woman. 
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may not disturb the rest of the emperor buried there, or rather reflecting 
upon the virtues which the emperor was adorned with. I cannot concur in 
either of these opinions, but think it more probable that the artist meant to 
express the druid priestess, who, while Severus was preparing for his expe¬ 
dition against the Britanni, gave him this forewarning, Go, but neither expect 
victory, nor trust thy soldiers." 

The first attempt I know of, made in this hinydom, for explaining these 
has reliefs, was in a learned paper by Mr. Marsh, communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1784.;}: 

‘•'They contain (he says) scattered features of well-known history,§ sa¬ 
tirically sketched out. Though there are but few figures, there is much 
invention; and if conjecture may be allowed, I should believe that two 
scenes, as it were, are exhibited to the eye, and held up for contemplation ; 
though, perhaps, my hypothesis may seem to rest upon supports too slender. 
I wish the smallest ornaments, growing up from the thing itself, to be first 
adverted to; the column, the architecture, the branches, whether of laurel, 
or olive, or peach, the torch inverted, the tablet, and lastly the winged boy 
and the serpent. Weigh each particular as placed in its peculiar situation, 
and observe also the masks by which these scenes are separated. (Of the 
figure on the bottom of the vase, as being of quite different workmanship, 
and supplied from elsewhere, |j it is not necessary to speak.) In all these, 
what else will you find but short notes and portions of true history, which, 
if not altogether concealed, you will perceive to be not easily recognised on 
the first view. You will discover that a Marius or an Archilochus *}[ contends 
with a Lampridius, or that satire sports with history.** 

“We had lately among ourselves an artist very fit for such a work; 
Hogarth, universally lamented.'|''f' If he had united with some satirical writer, 
and undertaken in one small tablet to lash a luxurious emperor, addicted 
to the most shameful vices, and to praise a virtuous one; prescribing to 

+ Archceologia, vol. viii. (published in 1787) page 316. 

§ Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 24, 25. || On the authority of Sir W. Hamilton, 

IT Spartian. Heliogah. 11, 30. 

* * This is no doubt in part a Juvenalic satire of history, clothed in art, rendering honour to some 
and disgrace to others.—T, W. ft He died in the year 1764. 
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himself at the same time such simplicity that the whole story should be 
comprised in six or seven figures drawn to the life; I say, if this had been 
the object proposed, I do not know that he would have painted it otherwise; 
for after the disposition, the parts, and the result had been well conceived, 
such, perhaps, would have been the traits of the picture. 

“ On a throne, as it were, exalted above the rest, the square column of 
empire being placed at his back, sits Heliogabalus, with his garment loose, 
in attitude slothful, obscene, and libidinous. At his feet, female or con¬ 
nubial love lies sorrowful, holding in her languid hand a torch just not 
extinct. We read of Augusta Paula,* a most beautiful woman, rejected and 
repudiated by that monster of impurity, and we know the causes of the 
repudiation.f The person on the throne looks contemptuously at the 
woman, with a countenance at once intent and threatening. On the right 
hand of the woman is a female monitor, divination, revolving many things 
in her mind, fixed in purpose, leaning firmly, perhaps, on an augural lituus, 
just going to give a response to the tyrant, or, like another Syrian priestess, 
ready to denounce his death.j; Above the woman, reclined between them, 
you see a tree over-hanging and split asunder. Recall to mind the words of 
the historian, he would not be called great, he would not he called Antoninus. \ 
Who? Severus. What Severus ? Alexander,—the distributor of oil, an 
enemy to effeminacy and smoke-selling, attached to dreams and divination. 
But in the middle you see a branch rising up vigorous by itself like a new 
stock. Marcellas thou shalt be, said the Prsenestine sortilege, |1 a race and 
name principally claimed and acknowledged from the family of the Marciani; 
j/’ thou canst break through the harsh decrees of fate, if thou canst escape the 
snares now laid for thee by the emperor. I shall pass over the connubial 
tablet, at the feet of the reclined woman, sealed and untouched, or the writ¬ 
ing of divorce made with Paula, and proceed to greater objects in the other 
compartment of the vase. 

‘‘ Under the Doric comice of a column, simple and venerable, is intro¬ 
duced a young man; tall, naked from the palaestra, of an athletic body3 

♦ Herodian, lib. v. c. 14. f Dio Cass, penultimo. 

% Spartian. Heliogah. 33. § Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 5, 6—11. || Id. 4. 


comely, and of a graceful mien,^ on whom a matron softly lays her hand. 
Let us remember the dreams of Alexander’s parents, and first of his mother, 
Mammaea, that she was about to bring forth a dragon.** But the birth hap¬ 
pened at the town of Arcena, in the very temple of Alexander the Great.-f'-f 
Afterwards his father had a dream, that he was carried up to heaven on the 
wings of victory.:}::}: We see here a winged boy, whether victory or love, with 
a torch and quiver, exulting in success, and flying into the sky. Another 
omen also happened, respecting our Alexander ; for a laurel tree, says Lam- 
pridius,§§ which sprung up near a peach, within a year outstripped the 
peach. We may see the smaller tree, and understand the prediction of the 
aruspices ; the Persians are to be conquered. After so many things, so well 
and so happily executed, the woman, Mammaea, as if just delivered of her 
child, is beheld attentively, with a grave and auspicious, not to say heavenly, 
countenance, by a figure more than human, probably Jupiter; under the 
patronage of whom, as the genius of the Alexanders, all these things were 
brought about: nor is the present scene without some allusion to that in 
which the sovereign of emperors and of the gods was fabled to have con¬ 
versed with Olympia. But who can pass the temple unnoticed ? that most 
ornamented place, in which these sacred mysteries occur, which seems of 
itself pretty clearly to intimate and point out the encouragement and patron¬ 
age of Alexander Severus, by which many works of Grecian architecture 
were rebuilt, and those which had been begun by others were, during the 
short period of his reign, most elegantly finished. I acknowledge myself 
to be struck likewise by the exquisite contrast of the figures on both sides, 
and the accurate opposition by which they illustrate one another, when I 
compare the events of the preceding times with those of Alexander’s. To 
these last, if I mistake not, belong the temple, the young man coming from 
the exercise of laudable arts, the care expressed by his mother Mammsea for 
his education, who is attended by Love, joyful, looking back at her, and 
passing to heaven; the fixed attention and good will of Jupiter. To the 
former belong the throne of empire, the effeminate emperor, the woman 

^ Id. 4 ** Id. 14. ft Id. 3. Id. 14. §§ Id. Alex. Sever. 13. 
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slighted and forsaken, and lastly, the very expressive female minister of 
religion or divination. 

“ But to conclude the whole explication in a few words; let the vase be 
called a votive urn, made in honour of Alexander Severus, in the year of 
Rome 975* 

“ As Heliogabalus, from luxury and hatred to women, was unwilling to 
have sonsfor heirs or successors; there is born of, and educated by, 
Mammsea as another Olympia,^ under the auspices of the propitious genius 
of Rome, or of Jupiter supreme, another Alexander, rival of heroes, patron 
of the Grecian arts, the emperor Severus.” 

The anonymous writer already mentioned, in the General Advertiser, after 
observing that the obscurity of this has relief has induced many to suppose 
it bears no relation to established history, or known mythology,”—adds, 
“ yet this opinion is controverted by the sentiments of a learned antiquary of 
our own nation,”—and gives an abstract of that antiquary’s “ remarks on 
this mysterious subject, in the hope he may be tempted to publish them 
hereafter with the whole accompaniment of erudition.” It is the preceding 
paper (which was not then published) that this writer appears to have had in 
view; but he has stated an idea, respecting the trees, which does not appear 
in the printed paper. In the first compartment, where he supposes Helio¬ 
gabalus to be represented, he says, “ The Persia, or peach tree, an emblem of 
the unconquered state of Persia, is blooming near him; but the laurel, a 
symbol of victory, seems mutilated and decayed.” And, in the other com¬ 
partment, where the virtuous Severus is exhibited, “ the peach tree is lopped 
and withered, while the laurel flourishes.” He varies also a little in the idea 
of the winged boy; making him have a reference rather to Severus himself 
than to his mother: “ Love or victory, (he says) for they are alike the 
reward of valour, is seen flying before him, and inviting him to follow.” 

“ But all this (continues the anonymous writer) though confessedly 
learned and ingenious, is but mere conjecture ; and a very strong circum¬ 
stance militates against its probability. No workmanship, so exquisitely 

* Rome, 975. The arts at this period were not equal to such a specimen. They flourished 
much under the Antonines and wealthy citizens of Rome, and afterwards gradually declined.—.T. W. 

Spartian. Heliogah. 31. Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 13. 


perfect, can be supposed to have been produced after the expiration of the 
arts, which were languishing even at the commencement of the Augustan 
sera. 

“ Neither is it certain that the object of our enquiries ever contained the 
ashes of Severus and Mammsea. The heads on this vase, as well as those 
on the tomb in which it was found, have not the least resemblance to the 
personages already spoken of, and with their faces every collector of Roman 
coins is sufficiently acquainted. And yet, if their remains were once 
inclosed in this matchless vessel, we may reasonably enough imagine 
(though its sculpture has no relation to their fortunes) that after the 
emperor and his mother were killed, and their bodies burnt with the cus¬ 
tomary honours, their friends appropriated the most valuable urn they met 
with to the reception of their kindred ashes. Severus was a known 
encourager of the vitriarii, and was himself no mean proficient in the arts of 
painting and statuary. He may therefore be supposed, at the time of his 
death, to have had specimens of the most beautiful Greek workmanship, like 
the vase before us, in his possession.” 

Mr. D’Hancarville has entered into minute disquisitions on this vase in 
every point of view, and treated the subject with a profusion of erudition.§ 
But as his account, if copied at full length, would swell this pamphlet beyond 
its intended bulk, I shall endeavour to contract it into a smaller compass, 
without omitting any thing that appears material to the explication of the 
subject. 

He urges the arguments of Venuti and Winckelmann against the tomb 
being that of Alexander Severus, with some circumstances which give them 
additional force. It had no inscription, as those of the emperors had; nor 
could it, compared with those whose remains are still to be seen at Rome, be 
called vast or most ample, as that of Alexander Severus is said by Lampridius 
to have been; and as it is to Severus only that the historian mentions both 
the cenotaph in Gaul, and the sepulchre at Rome, to ha\e been erected, the 
moderns have no authority for saying that his mother was buried with him. 
The female figure on the cover of the sarcophagus he acknowledges to be 

§ Recherches sur Torigine, &c. des arts de la Grece, tom, 2, p. 133. note 203. 
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Mammaea; but the male figure, being older than she, not less than 55 , could 
not have been meant for her son, who died at the age of 26 years, 5 months, 
and 19 days. As the two figures are in the position which husband and 
wife used to be placed in when the ashes of both were deposited in the 
same urn, he contends that the figure in question represents the father of 
Alexander Severus, who was Mammaea’s second husband; and that its 
resemblance to Alexander in features arose only from the son having been 
like the father. 

With regard to the vase, he observes that the bas reliefs upon it, executed 
with all the delicacy of the most beautiful antique cameos, were, hke them, 
wrought by the lathe; and that the elegance of the design, the exquisite 
choice of the proportions, and the noble simplicity of the attitudes, point 
out, to the leas't intelligent eye, the best time of the arts in Greece: that 
this time did not exist in the reign of Alexander the great, as some have 
supposed ; for, though Lysippus was indisputably the greatest sculptor of 
that age, it appears from Pliny that his works were not equal to those of 
Phidias ; and that Polycletus, contemporary with Phidias, carried sculpture 
to its highest point of perfection. It is therefore to the time in which these 
last-mentioned artists lived, prior to that of Alexander, that he refers the 
execution of the vase. 

He argues likewise, at considerable length, that the idea of its represent¬ 
ing the story of Jupiter with Olympia, and of its being the work of Alexan¬ 
der’s reign, instead of mutually confirming one another, as they have been 
supposed to do, are really incompatible ; for that the story was never believed, 
nor divine honours paid to Alexander by the Grecians, nor by any others, till 
long after his death, when the Macedonians, distressed by the incursions of 
the Gauls, and discontented with the conduct of their then king, Ptolemy, 
begun to invoke the manes of Alexander and Philip as gods. Philip, who 
had been wounded in the left eye by an arrow from the enemy, as recorded 
by Plutarch, was then feigned to have lost that eye as a punishment for his 
curiosity in looking through a slit in a door at the mystery between Jupiter 
and his wife; such a story could not have gained credit during the short 
reign of Alexander, which scarcely amounted to twelve years, and in which 
the true source of Philip’s injury must have been in every one’s recollection. 
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The bottom of the vase is not of one piece with the body, but cemented 
to it; and from this circumstance Mr. D’Hancarville concludes, that the 
original intention of the vase was to receive the ashes of the dead ; for, by 
being made in two pieces, it would admit the introduction of the larger 
remains of bones, which could not enter at the narrow neck. The different 
style and workmanship of the figure on the bottom from those on the body 
of the vase has raised some suspicion of its being by another hand : but he 
observes that this figure is only a sketch, and that we nevertheless perceive 
in it the ideas of a great master ; that the figure cannot be better disposed, 
more graceful, or designed with greater simplicity; that the same kind of 
flat relief is employed in the figures on the friezfe of the Parthenon at Athens, 
which was executed under the direction of Phidiils himself, and of which 
some pieces still exist in the collection of Sir Joseph Banks; and that 
in the figure on the bottom of this vase, as well as those on that frieze, the 
artist had very obvious reasons for neglecting that kind of beauty which 
arises from the elevation of the relief; for in the one case a high relief 
would have shaded or concealed from the eye some of the parts behind; and 
in the other, it would have prevented the vase from standing steady on its 
bottom. 

As the vase was designed, according to him, for containing the ashes of 
the dead, it is natural to believe that the subjects it is ornamented with may 
have some relation to that destination. The figure on the bottom (commonly 
called an Harpocrates) he considers as a key to the rest, as being peculiarly 
characteristic of Orpheus, the institutor of the mysterious worship of the 
Chthonian or subterranean Ceres, in which silence was enjoined, who is said * 
to have written on the manner of obtaining the peace of the gods, and on 
the gifts made to the dead, and who recommended to the Greeks to deposit 
precious things in their tombs. Though the doctrine of the infernal regions 
was written on tables at Delos long before the time of Orpheus, yet Orpheu, 
wrote upon the same subject; and, like Swedenborg, in our own times 
pretended to have seen and heard what passed there: this was the 
origin of the fable of his descending into the regions of the dead for the 


Argonaut, vers. 39. 
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recovery of Eurydice. In the tablet of these regions, painted at Delphos by 
Polygnotus, towards the time of Phidias, Orpheus is represented leaning 
against a tree, holding in one hand his lyre, and in the other branches of 
willow (the wood of Proserpine), habited like a Greek, without either the 
dress or the cap of the Thracians which are usually given him : here he has 
the Thracian habit, without the lyre, and rests against a fig tree, which 
Homer places in the dominions of Pluto with the olive.* 

Both these trees are represented in the bas-reliefs on the body of the vase; 
hey appear barren and without fruit, to denote the sterility of these regions. 

Under a fig tree, which scarcely bears a few leaves, is seen a figure, whose 
strength of limbs, and largeness of muscles, denote a being far more power¬ 
ful than the others : one of his legs is sunk in the earth, by which single 
circumstance he is known to be Pluto.'l' The apparent incorrectness of 
making one leg shorter than the other, far from being, as it has been sup¬ 
posed to be, a fault in the design, is a mark of the ability of the artist, who 
thereby meant to characterize the god of the manes, the lord of the soil, to 
whom altars were raised, and sacrifices offered, in trenches dug on purpose. 
This deity is known also by his hair, covering, and advancing upon, his 
forehead, and which is always thus disposed in the figures of Serapis, who is 
the same as Pluto. In a very fine head of that god, in Mr. Towneley’s 
collection, the visage appears sunk under the hair, which gives him a dark 
and sombrous aspect; while the hair drawn back on the front of Jupiter 
communicates that air of sweetness and majesty so magnificently charac¬ 
terized in Homer by the motion of his hair making vast Olympus to tremble. 
All the sculptors studied to express this sublime image: the simple elevation 
of the hair of Jupiter was sufficient to make his heads known, as the depres¬ 
sion of the hair distinguished Pluto’s, or the rams horns those of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

Pluto has one of his arms passed behind his back, as if he had just been 
inflicting some punishment: the other arm rests upon his elevated knee, and 

* Odyss. xi. 589. 

t This is a medical figure, perhaps Esculapius, certainly not Pluto ; the leg is not sunk into the 
earth, but concealed by the lady’s foot in the foreground. The countenance and hair are most pleas¬ 
ing and urbane, very unlike that of the grim deity, but more those of Jupiter.—T. W. 
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his chin is supported on his hand, as if he was meditating or waiting the issue of 
some event. His countenance is severe and menacing,| and expresses strongly 
the tremendous king, whose heart is not to he softened by human prayers.^ 

Opposite to him is one of the gates of the house of Pluto, for Homer 
reckons several. Here we see those steps, so easy of descent, but so diffi¬ 
cult to be re-ascended, II which are also characteristic of the mansions of 
Pluto. We see Orpheus just arrived at this fatal bourne; his robe touches 
and spreads upon the stones; he is ready to clear them, one of his feet is 
close to them, and the other, which is advanced, shews that he has just 
turned himself. Contrary to the injunction of Proserpine, he has looked at 
Eurydice, who is constrained to turn her back, but holds out one arm to 
him, and he endeavours in vain to retain her; the aquatic serpent, from 
w'hom she received her mortal wound, distinguishable by his crest, is at her 
side, and seems raising himself up to give her a second death: she is fixed 
to the ground as a poet quoted by Pausanias represents Theseus and Pyri- 
thous to be, not by chains, but by their bodies adhering to the spot where 
’ they were placed. Pluto looks upon her sternly, and seems to enjoy the 
complaints of Orpheus. Love, who had conducted him in his journey, and 
accompanied him thus far in his return, now forsakes him and turns back, 
seeming to illuminate the dismal wood with his torch. 

This wood, extending equally on both sides of the vase, convinces us that 
the artist meant to represent the infernal dominion in all its parts. Homer 
speaks of the wood of Proserpine in the plural number, to express its divi¬ 
sions. One of these divisions is here marked by a square pilaster; and 
these sorts of pilasters, square or cylindrical, are seen frequently upon vases 
painted with the figures of the Dioscuri [Castor and Pollux] : there is one 
upon the reverse of a medal of Dioscurias (a city of Colchis, which bears 
their name, and where they were particularly worshipped), with bands alter¬ 
nately black and white, to shew their alternate life and death. 

At the side of the pilaster, which serves to mark the division above men¬ 
tioned, and which is known to be one of the symbols of the Dioscuri, the 
artist has placed the Dioscurus, then among the dead, seated in a majestic 

J Quite the contrary, very bland and pleasing.—T. W. § Virgil. Georg, iv. 

II Virgil, u^neid. vi. 
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attitude, answerable to the title of king, under which, according to Plutarch, 
they were worshipped in Lacedaemon. This attitude, which, in the figures 
of Jupiter, indicates the king of the gods, distinguishes the Dioscurus here 
represented to be Pollux, the son of Jupiter; for Castor was the son of 
Tyndarus, and in that quahty mortal; it was in virtue of the friendship of 
Pollux that the immortality, which he held from his father, was divided 
between them. 

Pollux, now in the regions of the dead, must be interested there for the 
persons he had known upon earth ; and we see he is so, in this has relief, 
for Orpheus, who was one of his companions in the Argonautic expedition, 
and whose descent into Pluto’s dominions was one of the most remarkable 
events of their time. 

Another event of the same time, not less celebrated, is the magnanimity 
of Alcestes, the daughter of Pelias, which makes the subject of another part 
of this has relief. That princess, like Orpheus, descended among the dead 
out of conjugal love; like Pollux, she gave up half of her life in friendship 
to her husband, Admetus. Pollux, connected on earth with Admetus, who 
was one of the Argonauts, turns towards, and seems to admire, his wife 
Alcestes : she appears extended upon a rock, in a posture nearly similar to 
that in which the figures of the dead are represented on their sarcophagi, 
with the infernal olive tree behind her: she holds a torch inverted, the 
symbol of death ; while the flame that begins to be rekindled from it is an 
emblem of the restoration of life. As she is the only woman to whom that 
happened, it is she alone that can be here represented. Near it is a square 
stone, with an opening in the middle: this kind of stone usually covered 
cinerary vases, and libations were poured in at the opening; and the 
derangement of this stone shews that Alcestes, whose ashes it covered, is 
going to quit the habitations of the dead. One of her arms is placed upon 
her head; this is the attitude of the Philesian gods, which, in all ancient 
monuments, marks love or friendship, and here denotes the singular attach¬ 
ment of Alcestes to her husband. The attitude of the Dioscurus, who turns 
towards her, is a mark of the knowledge they had of one another upon 
earth ; thus Polygnotus, in his tablet of the infernal mansions (as Pausanias 
tells us) represents Jasius as recognising Phocus by means of a ring he had 
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given him ; and, as in that tablet many figures appear seated upon rocks, so 
almost all those of this bas relief sit on stones, which are well suited to 
characterise both the place where they are and the scene of which they had 
made a part. 

Near Alcestes, we see Tyro, the first of the figures in the bas relief; and 
who is also the first person mentioned by Ulysses (except Anticlea, his own 
mother) in Homer’s description of hades. Tyro, one of the most illustrious 
princesses of Greece, daughter of Salmon eus, and wife of Creteus, is called 
by the poet queen of women; and therefore she here carries a sceptre. She 
turns her head towards Alcestes, her daughter; for, being represented as 
preceding in order of time, sbe is therefore looking at some one who was to 
come after her. 

The composition of this bas relief (continues the author) is conducted 
with such intelhgence, that there is not a form in the figures, not one atti¬ 
tude, not one character, which does not serve to develope the intention of 
the artist; not even a single accessory that does not contribute to illustrate 
the subject, and recal to mind some testimony of the ancient poets, on which 
we may build for explaining it, as Pausanias did in explaining the tablets of 
Delphos. By the correspondence of the ideas employed in its composition 
with those expressed in Virgil, we discover the common sources from which 
those ideas were drawn both by the artist and by the poet, and how well 
acquainted the latter was with the ancient Greek authors whom we have 
now lost. 

He observes that the simplicity of the contours of the figures on this vase, 
the little movement that is given to the lines of which their cheeks are 
formed, and the height of the relief, are the same as on the medals of Gelon 
and Hiero, the first kings of Syracuse; and that the hair is also touched in 
the same manner. He shews, by a chain of circumstances collected from 
ancient authors, that it was in their time that the toreutic art was new-mo¬ 
delled by Phidias, and perfected by Polycletus ; so that the execution of the 
figures, and the perfection of the instrument by which alone they could be 
executed, coincide in one period, which appears to be about five centuries 
before the commencement of our sera;—that Polygnotus who painted the 
tablet of Delphos, and the poet Simonides, who composed the inscription 
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upon it, were of the same age ;—that the subject of that tablet was the same 
as of this vase, and the figures in both treated in the taste which at that 
period reigned in Greece. The arts were then in their most flourishing 
state; in the following times, they lost their dignity; they became more 
elaborate, but could not preserve the majestic simplicity which appears in 
this work. 

This vase, destined to receive the ashes of the dead, and incontestibly 
made in Greece, was doubtless originally deposited there in a sepulchre, and 
afterwards taken from thence and transported to Italy. The author inquires 
into the period at which this removal probably took place, and shews that 
it could not have been earlier than the 166th year before the Christian sera, 
in which year Paulus Aimilius shewed to the Romans the first statues brought 
from Greece, which he had obtained by the conquest of Pella, the capital 
of Macedonia. The Romans, before that time, made little inquiry for monu¬ 
ments of the fine arts, but were become very fond of them when Julius 
Csesar sent the colony that re-peopled Corinth, which had been destroyed 
102 years before him. It was these new colonists who opened, and dug 
into, the tombs of that city ; not with a view to employ the stones in build¬ 
ing, as had been done by Themistocles; nor to break and demolish every 
thing, as in the war made against the Athenians by Philip, the son of De¬ 
metrius ; but to preserve for sale the precious things they should discover 
there. They found vases of clay, which sold at Rome as high as those of 
Corinthian brass, whose value is known to have been great. These vases 
were called necro-Corinthian, or mortuary Corinthian vases ; and the author 
thinks it most probable that the present vase was one of this class; that it 
was brought to Rome towards the time of Augustus, and that, after being 
preserved there for more than two ages, it was restored to its original destina¬ 
tion, by being inclosed in the tomb of a very important personage, of Gene- 
sius Marcianus, allied to several emperors, the husband of Julia Mammsea, 
the father of one of the best princes who had ever governed the Roman 
empire. 

The Gottingen Review,* in giving an account of Mr. D’Hancarville’s 

* Gottingische an^^eige von gelehrten sachen, Fehr, 1786, p. 275. 


work, calls this explication the “ most forced and improbable that could ever 
have been invented.” In the opinion of the reviewer, “the subject repre¬ 
sented upon the vase still remains unintelligible. Exquisite as the perform¬ 
ance is, it is nevertheless a fault of the artist not to have duly characterised 
the action. We are inclined to doubt (continues the writer) whether he 
meant to represent any connected story or fable : perhaps he intended only 
a picturesque composition of certain single and well-known characters. Had 
Mr. D’H. thought of the fable of Proserpine, visited by Jupiter in the shape 
of a dragon,—her lover Adonis, and her husband Pluto, on each side, and 
farther on Ceres,—this would have had some probability.” 

The latest printed account that has come to my knowledge is a paper by 
John Glen King, D.D. read to the Society of Antiquaries Nov. 30, 1786.'f' 
This writer, taking it for granted that the vase was discovered in the tomb 
of Alexander Severus, is thence led to conclude that it belonged to him, or 
to his mother; and that it is the urn of Mammsea. representing her death, 
and the birth of her son. 

He premises some considerations which are applicable to some of the pre¬ 
ceding explications as well as his own, and which tend to remove one obvi¬ 
ous objection to them. “ Though the ancient artists often grouped figures 
to represent some historical fact, or poetical fable, yet they frequently did 
not attend to perspective, nor endeavour to attain it, and disregarded the 
unity of action, time, and place.” In confirmation of this, he gives a quota¬ 
tion from Mr. Falconet,;}: pointing out the ridiculous circumstances in two 
or three of the well-known ancient performances. 

“ In one, Ceres is represented with a torch in her hand, seeking her 
daughter Proserpine, whom, at two steps distance, Pluto is carrying off, 
and going to place in his little car, conducted by Mercury; the horses 
are already on a full gallop, though this commodious carriage is still empty; 
and they are hurrying the equipage through the infernal regions, where 
Pluto seated on his throne, a few inches distant, complains, as they say, to 

t Archceologia^ vol. viii. p. 307. 

J Notes on his translation of the 34th, 35th, and 36th books of Pliny’s Natural History, treating 
particularly on the fine arts.—This translation was printed at the Hague, in 1773, in two volumes 
8vo., but is extremely scarce. 
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Mercury, that he is the only god who is unmarried. Nymphs, Naiads, 
Minerva, Diana, Venus, are not omitted: and it is curious to see them all 
jumbled together to add still more to the incoherence of the composition; 
for they all stand on the same plain. This piece is in the Mazarini palace at 
Rome. 

‘‘ In another has relief (continues Mr. Falconet) you see Minerva ordering 
Perseus to deliver Andromeda: and at the other end of the piece you see 
Perseus again in the act of delivering her ; in the middle, between these two 
Perseus’s, you may have the pleasure of seeing the birth of Venus rising out 
of the sea: her bosom and her size shew her to be full grown ; but gods and 
goddesses come into the world ready dressed. Two Tritons carry the 
mother of the loves on a shell, as the Roman soldiers carried the emperor 
on a shield; a very ingenious idea to express the empire of Venus in the 
universe; but two Cupids, much larger than their mother, finish and spoil ; 
the whole; each of them riding very commodiously on the tail of a Triton. i 
These three subjects, Perseus going to deliver Andromeda, Venus carried on | 
a couch, and Perseus actually delivering Andromeda, are likewise on the 
same plain or ground, and all the figures touch. This work is in the palace | 
Mattel.” I 

Dr. King applies these remarks to the vase in question; which he finds to 
have all the beauties and defects so frequently united in the works of the 
aneient artists. | 

“We have certainly (he observes) two distinct stories. In one, there 
seems an allusion to the birth of Alexander the Great, under which is typi¬ 
fied the birth of Alexander Severus. Jupiter, whose figure cannot be doubt¬ 
ed of, is represented eontemplating the charms of Olympias; and at the 
same time you see the figure of a serpent, or dragon, with Olympias, under 
which form Jupiter is fabled to have begotten Alexander the Great; his 
passion for her is represented by the little Cupid holding his bow, flying over : 

the female figure reelined on the ground, which is probably intended to j 

represent Mammsea delivered of her son, standing by her as a full-grown 
figure, and holding her hand ; for the artist endeavours to exhibit two dif 
ferent periods of time at the same instant, the birth of the emperor, inti¬ 
mated perhaps by the mantle in his hand, and his state of manhood.” I 


“ The writer of the life of Alexander Severus * (continues the Doctor) 
will furnish many instances to eorroborate this eonjecture. The day of his 
birth was the same with the day of the death of Alexander the Greav, in 
whose temple his mother was delivered of him, and whose name, therefore, 
he took from thence : his nurse was of the name of Olympias, and the mother 
of Alexander the Great was of the same ; his foster-father was of the name 
of Philip, and the father of Alexander the Great was the same. We are told 
also of his attachment to the name of Alexander; when the Senate, on his 
accession to the empire, intreated him to assume the name of Antoninus, he 
persisted in refusing it against all their importunity, as he did in refusing 
the title of Great, which they would have added to Alexander. We may 
hence, however, fairly infer, that the poets and artists of those days would 
avail themselves of this topic of praise in their flatteries to him. And such 
seems to be intended in this has relief: the scene of the temple is marked 
by the architecture behind the figure of Alexander, though his head, through 
the errors in perspective, is as high as the column of the temple. In the 
back-ground, if there be any distinction of ground, are two trees, probably 
alluding to a eireumstanee mentioned among the omens of Alexander’s 
future reign : a laurel in his father’s garden, which was set by the side of a 
peach (Persian tree) in one year had overtopped the peaeh, which was taken 
for an omen that he should one day eonquer the Persians. One of these 
trees has the laurel leaf, and has the appearance of being much more 
flourishing than the other, which is almost a naked trunk.” 

The Doctor observes, that “ the artist most undoubtedly had some mean¬ 
ing, well understood in his days ; but that many of the faults and absurdi¬ 
ties in the exeeution, such as w ant of unity of time, and want of perspective, 
will remain the same, whatever his meaning was ; and therefore ought not 
to be objected to the explication here given.” 

“ The other tablet (he thinks) is more consistent as to time, if it repre¬ 
sents the death of Mammsea, signified by the expiring torch which the female 
figure reclined holds in her hand. He is at a loss to divine what she, or 
either of the other figures in this compartment, are placed upon, but thinks 

* Lampridius, Hist, August, Scriptores, 
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the artist might have some meaning even in that, as a hewn stone seems 
faUing at the feet of the middle figure. The man sitting at her feet, and 
holding a mantle, seems to be the emperor her son; for we see the laurel 
tree again behind them, one of the branches now withered ; the building on 
which he sits, for such it seems to be, may represent a bath, the baths he 
built being reckoned among his most magnificent works ; they were of 
porphyry and Lacedaemonian marble, and are preserved on one of his coins. 
The beautiful figure on the other side leaning on a hasta pura, or stalf of a 
spear, seems an allegorical figure, perhaps to represent constancy, though I 
have no similar representation of that virtue to adduce. She seems seated 
on an artificial rock, and I took my idea from the firmness visible in the 
whole form, and the vigour of the arm pressed on the stone upon which she 
sits: it called to my memory Milton’s description of the confidence virtue 
inspires, 

‘-Yes, and keep it still. 

Lean on it safely- 

-This I hold firm, 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt. 

-If this fail. 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.— Comus' 

“ As to the figure at the bottom of the vase, in the Phrygian cap, which 
somewhat resembles Harpocrates, I shall only observe, that it appears of 
different work from the sides ; it is evidently on a larger scale, and is not 
of one piece with the rest of the urn, but fastened to it with a cement, as 
any one may discern by examining the original; it seems also to have been 
a piece of a larger work. 

“ According to Lampridius, Alexander and his mother were murdered, 
at the same time, by the machinations of Maximinus. They were, however, 
afterwards universally lamented by the soldiers, by the senate, and by the 
people ; they were both deified, and had a magnificent sepulchre at Rome ; 
in which, as has been said, this vase was found. The work on it is a proof 
of the abilities of the artists of that time, as are also the coins of the reign 
of that emperor, which are very fine. It is certain he was well educated 
and accomplished; and, being himself a judge in painting, sculpture, and 


architecture, he was most probably a great encourager of the arts; for this 
reason, I should not give this piece a higher antiquity than his reign. 

‘‘ If the conjecture here advanced be right as to this being the urn of 
Mammsea, it may further be considered as very obvious that the birth of 
her son, from whom she derived the splendour of her life, should be repre¬ 
sented on it, as the glory of his reign was so much owing to her. She pre¬ 
served him from the attempts of Heliogabalus to destroy him, and brought 
him up with the greatest care, engaging such persons only to instruct him 
as were distinguished by their probity as well as learning ; not allowing any 
one to come near him who had been connected with his debauched pre¬ 
decessor, or whom she suspected capable of corrupting his morals.” 

The foregoing account was drawn up, and a few printed copies of it given 
to some of my friends most conversant in such researches, about three years 
ago ; with a request that they would favour me with their assistance for dis¬ 
covering whether any thing more had been published upon the subject, in 
order that the collection might be rendered complete. As no additional 
information has by this means been obtained, I am inclined to flatter myself 
that my search had been successful enough to collect all the explications 
that had appeared; and I shall now take the liberty of stating the idea which 
occurred to myself before I had seen those explications, and while the 
beautiful object of them was in my possession. 

As cinerary urns were made and kept ready for sale, various in quality and 
price, like other works of art, it is plain that the figures upon them could not 
always relate to the fortunes of the particular persons whose remains might 
happen to be deposited in them. And it seems most probable that the 
elaborate urn in question, at tbe time of its being consigned to the sepulchre 
where it was found, was selected for that use, either from some such public 
repository or from tbe cabinet of some friend; for it cannot be supposed 
that a work which would necessar'ily require many years for its execution 
would have been undertaken after a person’s death for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving his ashes from the funeral pile.* 

* It appears to have been the general practice, among the Greeks as well as the Romans, to put 
the ashes into the urn immediately from the funeral pile, in order to their being conveyed to the 
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The figures on these urns, however, would, for the most part, have some 
allusion to death, or the state of existence after it, agreeably to the theology 
of the times ; and, as they could not relate to the private history of the indi- 
dividual whose ashes they eventually accompanied, they would generally he, 
as indeed we find they are in the sepulchral remains of antiquity, either of 
an emblematic nature, or exhibitions of religious rites or historical represen¬ 
tations of the death and exploits of some of the heroes of earlier ages. 

At this distance of time, when customs, manners, and religions are almost 
wholly changed, and when many usages and events, probably often alluded 
to in these representations, are no longer known, we must expect much un¬ 
certainty in the explication of them; but where the intention of the artist 
appears sufficiently characterised in any of the principal figures, this will 
often lead us to develope, with greater probability, the meaning of the more 
subordinate parts. 

The figures on this vase I conceived to be of the emblematic kind. An 
inverted torch being a common symbol of extinguished life, the female figure 
with that symbol in her hand, in a dejected and sorrowful attitude, may 
naturally be considered, especially on a sepulchral urn, as an emblem of death; 
and, from her situation between the other two, she may be deemed the prin¬ 
cipal figure in this group.* 

The column behind the man, with its capital thrown down at the feet of 
this emblem of death, may denote that the person deceased was the head of 

sepulchre. ( V, Montfaucon, tom. v. p. 37.) Whether or how far this usage might be departed from 
in particular circumstances, I have not been able to discover. 

This cinerary urn is now assumed (1842) to have been manufactured and sculptured to record 
a particular event which occurred in the 2nd century, in honour of Galen, the physician, of Pergamus, 
who flourished in that era. (Vide Chalmers’s Biog.) The idea may also have been suggested by a 
former similarly distinguished one of different sexes, four centuries B.C., the discovery by Erasis- 
tratus of the love of Antiochus for his mother-in-law, Stratonice. (Lempriere, Bibl. Class.) Treat¬ 
ing the subject allegorically, with the usual allowance of imagination and flights of fancy, the works 
of poets, sculptors, and painters, would be tame indeed without such privilege. It constitutes the 
sublime and beautiful.—T W. 

The inverted torch I conceive to indicate deep malady, not death ; the flame at the end not 
being extinct but flickering. It may be observed, the three figures in this side of the vase have the 
legs crossed (the well-known allegory of grief). Fosbroke, Enc. Antiq. vol. i., p. 135.—T. W. 


a great family, or of an empire,* a column being a common emblem both of 
one and the other ; nor could so precious and costly an urn have been either 
intended for, or purchased by, any but personages of the first rank.'t The 
sceptre, in the left hand of the other female figure, may be an emblem of the 
authority of the deceased, and h\s justice in his ofiicial character or it may 
represent the family or province of which he was the head, or the deity who 
was their peculiar protector; and it only shewed the judgment and good 
sense of the artist to leave some of the figures thus open to a latitude of in¬ 
terpretation, that they might be applicable to a great diversity of characters 
and situations in life, still preserving the general signification of the whole. 

* Iphigenia’s interpretation of her dream, in Euripides, is so very similar to my interpretation of 
this column, that 1 shall beg leave to insert the whole passage, as translated by Mr. West. Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, Act I. Scene 1. 

Methought- 

One only 'pillar^ as it seem’d, remain’d 
Of all my father’s house; whose capital 
Was with disshevel’d golden tresses hung. 

And, stranger yet, with human voice endow’d. 

This pillar^ reverently acting then 

The duties of my function here, enjoin’d me, 

I purified with water, as ordain’d 
For sacrifice; and, as I wash’d, I wept. 

This was my vision ; which I fear portends 
Thy death, Orestes, whom in emblem thus 
I wash’d and purified for sacrifice ; 

For sons are pillars of a family, 

And whomsoe’er I wash is doom’d to bleed.” 

t These two figures are noble personages ; the man has a column near him on his right, an em¬ 
blem of power ; the woman an hasta pura, the ancient sceptre, in her left hand, denoting rank and 
dignity ; the lower part of which, coming in contact with a plait or fold in the robe, has been sup¬ 
posed by many a spear with a barbed point, and so described.—T. W. 

X Thus Achilles, in the first Iliad, swears by his sceptre : and (as Pope observes from Eustathius) 
“ a sceptre being the mark of power, and symbol of justice, to swear by it might in effect be con¬ 
strued swearing by the god of power, and by justice itself.” On cameos, medals, &c., we often see 
the sceptre, of the same form, held in the left hand, and exactly in the same manner as in the pre¬ 
sent instance. V, Montfaucon, tom. i. tab. 22. et seqg. and tom. iv. tab. 98. Gorii Gemmce 
Medicece, tab. 120—122. 
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As emblematic and real personages are often seen in one and the same 
group in the works of the ancients, it is possible that the male figure looking 
back anxiously at the female, as she does at him, may have been intended 
for the deceased person himself. This first group, therefore, would represent 
the solemn scene of death separating a great man from his family or his em¬ 
pire* * * § And, when we consider that it was a principle among the ancient 
artists, in order to produce that sublimity and greatness of style which we 
admire at this day, to employ no more action or expression in their designs 
than was absolutely necessary for telling the story, the countenances and 
attitudes of the two figures will appear, perhaps, sufiiciently expressive of the 
passions of the mind that would naturally arise on such an occasion. 

The other side of the vase appears to be a separate picture, in continuation 
of the same subject, and flattering to the memory of the deceased ; represent¬ 
ing his entrance, under the figure of a beautiful young man, into Elysium.^ 
A gate, or portico, it is well known, has been used from remote antiquity, 
both in language and the works of design, to signify the passage from the 
present state of our existence to the future and the designer has here, 
with much address, represented, by the caution and timidity with which the 
new guest takes his first step out of this portal, that he feels himself on his 
passage into unknown regions ; his holding fast his garments or clothing to 
the last moment may beautifully denote the reluctance with which he puts 
off his corporeal substance. § 

* There are sympathising relatives of high rank anxiously contemplating the forlorn appearance 
of the invalid female seated on breed or ruined fragments of architecture, typical of her state of 
health.—T. W. 

f This fine athletic young man, very like an actor or rope-dancer, is descending from a Grecian 
portico or scena, not entering into any thing like Elysium, hut to meet the encouragement of the 
now restored female as represented by the gyrating hygean serpent, the type of health_T, W. 

^ Homer mentions the “ gates of hades,’’ and Virgil “ the gate of gloomy Pluto standing open 
night and day.” Representations of this portal may be seen in Bartoli, Antichi sepolchri, tab. 55, 
and Montfaucon, tom. v. tab. 120—122. 

§ The idea of the corporeal part being a clothing to the spiritual, and the metaphorical expres¬ 
sions of its being on and o^in the manner of clothes, are not uncommon. In Ovid, Jupiter 
puts on (induitj the shape of a bull. In Virgil’s first ^neid, Venus desires Cupid to put on the 
form of young Ascanius ; and when Circe transformed men into brutes, at the beginning of the 


As the middle figure in the first compartment of the vase was deemed 
principal^ and an emblem of death; so the middle figure in this may be pre¬ 
sumed, from her situation, from the office she is employed in, and from her 
holding a serpent, the well-known symbol of immortality,|| to principal 

likewise in this group, and to be an emblem of immortal life. She takes the 
shade tenderly by the arm, and encourages him, by her look as well as her 
action, to come forward; while Love., or a genius, looking back at him, with 
a countenance full of complacency, and a lighted torch in his hand (not 
inverted as in the preceding group), directs him on his way; and Pluto,^ the 

seventh jEneid, the poet says that she put upon them, or clothed them with, the shapes and skins 
of wild beasts. We find a like figurative expression in the books of Job*, “ thou hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh.” And St. Paul says f, not for that we would be unclothed, (or divested of 
our corporeal part,) but clothed upon, (or receive an additional clothing from heaven,) that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life.” The apostle seems to have had the same idea, when he says, 
“ this mortal must put on immortality—and this corruptible put on incorruption J and the con¬ 
verse of this metaphor is used by Pliny ||, who mentions a picture ofHercules putting mor¬ 
tality (exuta mortalitate) on mount Oeta, and going up to heaven.” 

* X. II. t 2 Corinth, v. 4. J 1 Corinth, xv. 53, 54. || Lib. xxxv. c. 40 § 32. 

II I do not mean eternity, or existence without beginning as well as without end ; but immortality 
strictly so called, of an assigned commencement, and unlimited only in duration. The former was 
represented by a serpent coiled round, with its tail in its mouth, or even by a plain circle ; the cir¬ 
cular figure being obviously an essential part of the idea. But the circle does not enter at all into 
the idea of the latter, the remarkable properties of the serpent itself constituting the symbol of im¬ 
mortality. The inhabitants of Elysium, as Lucian'^ tells us, never grew old, but every one re¬ 
mained always just such as he was when he came there and the serpent, from the annual casting 
of its skin, and the apparent continual renovation, by that means, of its youth and vigour, was a 
direct and proper emblem of this exemption from old age, and consequently from natural death. It 
was on the same ground that this animal was made an attendant of the deity of medicine ; for, to 
use the words of a pretty ancient writer f, “ the serpent was given to ^sculapius, because it throws 
off its old age ; and medicine, by driving off diseases, preserves youthfulness to nature.” 

* Lucian, Historice vera, lib. 2. 

t A scholiast on the Plutus of Aristophanes, act 3, sc. 2, lin. 733. Edit. Kusteri, p. 35. 

^ Certainly not Pluto, who is usually portrayed with a grim and dismal countenance, whereas 
this is remarkably benign and pleasing, quite Esculapian, allegorical of a physician, probably 
Hippocrates or Galen, who flourished at the presumed era of the sculpture. In a fine attitude, he is 
contemplating the introduction of the young man to the late invalid, but now restored, noble lady._ 

T. W. 

G 
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sovereign of all the infernal mansions, and the last figure in the group, 
appears ready to receive him, in an attitude, and with an aspect, which shew 
him to be contemplating the stranger on his approach, with an earnest and 
(for Pluto) a benign attention. 

The figure on the bottom of the vase I shall not attempt to explain ;* being 
persuaded, as several others are, that it does not belong to the story 
expressed on the body of the vase, and that the present bottom is a piece of 
another work, cemented on it at a later period, to supply the place of the 
original bottom, which was probably destroyed at the time when the vase 
itself was broken into three or more pieces. For, 1st. It does not seem 
likely that any ornaments in relief would have been made, by so intelligent 
an artist, upon the bottom of a vessel, where they could not be seen, and 
where, besides the injury to which they were exposed themselves, they must 
be accompanied with the manifest inconvenience of preventing the vessel 
from standing firm. 2dly, This bottom has evidently been cut and ground, 
to bring it to a proper size and shape for its present situation ; and in doing 
this, not only the foliage, hut the drapery and body of the figure itself, have 
been likewise cut, I may say mangled (part of the elbow being taken away), 
in such a manner as no piece would have been that was originally intended 
for so beautiful and expensive a work. 3dly, The has reliefs themselves 
have all the appearance of being part of another work, where the figures and 
appendages were upon a much larger scale than those on this urn : the style 
in which the figure is designed, the character of the drapery, and the 
execution, are likewise very different. For these reasons, I cannot look upon 
the present bottom as a part of such a whole. 

With regard to the piles of stones •j' which most of the figures rest upon; 
if those in the first compartment were intended, as some imagine they were, 

* Easily explained; it is evidently Angerona, the secret divinity of Rome. Vide Macrobius, 1 
_3.—T. W. 

t The piles of stones or breed, as before observed, are extremely appropriate for the apparent 
ruined state of health of the noble lady with the inverted torch. The perforated square stone may 
represent what was sometimes used to place over cinerary urns or vases to pour libations through, or 
simply the plinth of a pillar or column with a mortice hole to receive a tenant, either very allegorical 
of the subject, and completely in unison with the rest.—T. W. 


to represent sarcophagi, they would coincide with my explication, and 
perhaps give some additional weight to it. But, flattering as this allusion 
might be, I fear it must be given up : for in the works of the aneients we 
meet so frequently with figures, as well divine as human, sitting upon piles 
of stones, in such a variety of characters, scenes, and circumstances, melan¬ 
choly and gay, military, civil, pastoral, bacchanalian, &c. that it is probable 
the artist was guided more by his own taste, or that of the age he lived in, 
than by any immediate relation whieh these seats bore to the subject (what¬ 
ever it might be) that he meant to represent. 

The maskheads at the bottom of the handles, and the trees interspersed 
among the figures in both groups, I considered in the same light as the like 
subordinate embellishments on other cinerary urns; such as baskets of 
flowers, plants, shells, festoons, borders enriched with foliage, &c. All these 
objects, independently of what they may contribute to the decoration of the 
piece, or the dignity and solemnity of the scene, may have had their peculiar 
allusions, especially when plaeed on a sacred or sepulchral urn, and accom¬ 
panying emblematic representations of death and immortality. But the religi¬ 
ous usages and mythology of those early ages, and the symbols thence 
derived, appear in many respects so intricate and obscure that I despair of 
being able to say any thing satisfactory on these inferior deeorations, and 
therefore decline the task altogether. 

Two of my friends, who have particularly interested themselves in the in¬ 
vestigation of these bas reliefs, have lately communicated to me their 
opinions upon them ; which I shall insert in their own words, though I cannot 
take the liberty of mentioning their names. 

The first is the author of the justly-admired poem The Botanic Garden. I 
understand, that in a part of this work, not yet published, he introduces “ the 
fine forms of Portland’s mystic urnwhich forms he supposes, as I had done, 
to be emblematic, though he differs in the application of the emblems. 

J These cannot be considered as masks, but face-skins, from their not projecting out as usual 
with appendages of this sort, which are numerous as ornaments at this period to all sorts of pottery 
and vessels of every material. These face-skins have a peculiar allusion, emblems of anatomy and 
surgery, filleted on the serpent handles of the vase.—T. W. 
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[DR. DARWIN.] 

“ Here^ by fall’n columns and disjoin’d arcades, 

On mouldering stones, beneath deciduous shades. 

Sits Humankind in hieroglyphic state, 

Serious, and pondering on their changeful fate ; 

While, with inverted torch, and swimming eyes. 

Sinks the fair shade of Mortal life, and dies.* * * § 

There^ the pale GnosTf through death’s wide portal bends 
His timid feet, the dusky steep descends; 

With smiles assuasive Love divine invites, 

Guides on broad wing, with torch uplifted lights ; 

Immortal life,J her hand extending, courts 
The lingering form, his tottering steps supports. 

Leads on to Pluto’s § realms the dreary way. 

And gives him trembling to Elysian day. 

Beneath^ in sacred robes the Priestess dress’d. 

The coif close-hooded, and the fluttering vest. 

With pointing finger|| guides the initiate youth. 

Unweaves the many-colour’d veil of Truth, | 

Drives the profane from Mystery’s bolted door, I 

And silent guards the Eleusinian lore.” | 

“ The figures of this celebrated vase (he adds in prose) are of most exquisite | 
workmanship in has relief, of white opake glass, raised on a ground of deep 
blue glass, which appears black, except when held against the light. Mr. | 
Wedgwood is of opinion, from many circumstances, that the figures have been ) 
made by cutting away the external crust of white opake glass, in the manner 
that the finest cameos have been produced; and that it must, therefore, have 
been the labour of a great many years. Some antiquarians have placed the 
time of its production many centuries before the Christian sera, as sculpture 

* No such thing ; the flame is quivering, not extinct; an emblem of deep malady, not death.— 

T. W. 

t Certainly not a ghost, on the contrary, a fine athletic young man.—T. W. 

No ; a noble lady restored to health on the appearance of the young man to whom she extends 
her hand.—T. W. 

§ No ; a medical character, contemplating the scene before him.—T. W. 

II The finger, not pointing, it is to the lips, expressive of silence; the priestess is the genius of 
Rome, named Angerona, the same as Plarpocrate of Egypt.—T. W 


was said to have been declining in respect to its excellence even in the time 
of Alexander the Great.^ 

“Many opinions and conjectures have been published concerning the 
figures on this celebrated vase. Having carefully examined one of Mr. 
Wedgwood’s beautiful copies of this wonderful production of art, I shall add 
one more conjecture to the number. Mr. Wedgwood has well observed, that 
it does not seem probable that the Portland vase was purposely made for the 
ashes of any particular person deceased, because many years must have been 
necessary for its production; hence it may be concluded, that the subject of 
its embellishments is not private history, but of a general nature. This 
subject appears to me to be well chosen, and the story to be finely told; and 
represents what in ancient times engaged the attention of philosophers, 
poets, and heroes, I mean, a part of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

“ These mysteries were invented in ^Egypt, and afterwards transferred to 
Greece, and flourished more particularly at Athens ; which was at the same 
time the seat of the fine arts. They consisted of scenical exhibitions, repre¬ 
senting and inculcating the expectation of a future life; and on this account 
were encouraged by the government; insomuch that the Athenian laws 
punished a discovery of their secrets with death. Dr. Warburton has with 
great learning and ingenuity shewn, that the descent of iEneas into hell, 
described in the sixth book of Virgil, is a poetical account of the representa¬ 
tions of the future state in the Eleusinian mysteries and, though some 
writers have differed in their opinion from Dr. Warburton on this subject, 
because Virgil has introduced some of his own heroes into the Elysian fields, 
as Deiphohus, Palinurus, and Dido, in the same manner as Homer had done 
before him; yet, as it is agreed that the received notions about a future 
state were exhibited in those mysteries, and as these poets described those 

% This wonderful chef-d’oeuvre of art is now assumed to be a production of the second century. 
Sculpture certainly had not much declined at that period. The Laocoon, a grand specimen, was ex¬ 
ecuted in the reign of Titus, A. D. 80, by three natives of Rhodes, which country abounded with 
products of their skill and others ; their names were Agesander, Polydorus, and Alpenadorus. Gre¬ 
cian art remained not much impaired in the first and second centuries of the Christian era, under 
the patronage of the Antonines and wealthy citizens of Rome.—T. W. 

** Divine Legation, v. i. p. 210. 
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received notions, they may be said, as far as these religious doctrines were 
concerned, to have described the mysteries. Now, as these were em¬ 
blematic exhibitions, they must have been as well adapted to the purposes 
of sculpture as of poetry; which, indeed, does not appear to have been 
uncommon, since one compartment of figures in the shield of ^Eneas repre¬ 
sented the regions of Tartarus.* The procession of torches which, accord¬ 
ing to M. de St. Croix, was exhibited in these mysteries, is still to be seen 
in basso relievo, discovered by Spon and Wheler.'f' And it is very probable 
that the beautiful gem representing the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, as 
described by Apuleius, was originally descriptive of another part of the 
exhibitions in these mysteries, though afterwards it became a common sub¬ 
ject of ancient art.;}; What subject could have been imagined so sublime for 
the ornaments of a funeral urn, as the mortality of all things and their 
resuscitation ? Where could the designer be supplied with emblems for this 
purpose, before the Christian jera, but from the Eleusinian mysteries ? 

“ I. The exhibitions of the mysteries were of two kinds, those which the 
people were permitted to see, and those which were only shown to the initi¬ 
ated. Concerning the latter Aristides calls them ‘ the most shocking and 
most ravishing representations.’ And Stobaeus asserts that the initiation 
into the grand mysteries exactly resembles death.§ And Virgil, in his 
entrance to the shades below, amongst other things of terrible form, men¬ 
tions death. II This part of the exhibition seems to be represented in one of 
the compartments of the Portland vase. 

“ Three figures, of exquisite workmanship, are placed hy the side of a 
column, whose capital is fallen off, and lies at their feet, with other dis¬ 
jointed stones: they sit on loose piles of stones, beneath a tree, which has 
not the leaves of any evergreen of this climate, but may be supposed to be 
an elm, which Virgil places near the entrance of the infernal regions, and 
adds that a dream was believed to dwell under every leaf of it.^ In the 
midst of this group reclines a female figure, in a dying attitude, in which 

* .®neid. x. t Memoires sur les Mysteres, par De St. Croix, 1784. 

1 See Divine Legat. v. i. p. 223. 

§ Ibid. p. 280. II iEneid. vi. If Aineid. vi. 1. 281. 


extreme languor is beautifully represented: in her hand is an inverted torch, 
an ancient emblem of extinguished life; the elbow of the same arm, resting 
on a stone, supports her as she sinks; while the other hand is raised, and 
thrown over her drooping head, in some measure sustaining it; and thus 
gives with great art the idea of fainting lassitude. On the right of her sits 
a man, and on the left a woman, both supporting themselves on their arms, 
as people are liable to do when they are thinking intensely : they have their 
baeks towards the dying figure, yet with their faces turned towards her, as 
if seriously contemplating her situation, but without stretching out their 
hands to assist her. 

“ This central figure then appears to me an hieroglyphic or Eleusinian 
emblem of Mortal life, that is, the Lethum, or Death, mentioned by 
Virgil amongst the terrible things exhibited at the beginning of the mys¬ 
teries.** The inverted torch shows the figure to be emblematic: if it had 
been intended to represent a real person in the act of dying there had been 
no necessity for the expiring torch, as the dying figure alone would have 
been sufficiently intelligible; it would have been as absurd as to put an 
inverted torch into the hand of a real person at the time of his expiring. 
Besides, if this figure had represented a real dying person, would not the 
other figures, or one of them at least, have stretched out a hand to support 
her, to have eased her fall among loose stones, or to have smoothed her 
pillow ? These eireumstances evince that the figure is an emblem, and 
therefore could not be a representation of the private history of any parti¬ 
cular family or event. 

“The man and woman on each side of the dying figure must be con¬ 
sidered as emblems,'!''^ both from their similarity of situation and dress to the 

** The inverted torch with an attached flame is an emblem of deep malady, although it is fre¬ 
quently but erroneously represented as a symbol of death on tombs and sculptured works of art, 
whereas if intended so to represent the flame should be detached, and on the ascendant. How beau¬ 
tifully extinct life was expressed by Apuleius in the allegory of the aurelia or butterfly bursting and 
escaping from the chrysalis, emblematic of the soul, an indefinable essence which no one, even the 
great Newton, could or ever will be able to elucidate, the unfathomable mystery of—!—T. W. 

tt Not emblems but, as before observed, real personages, relatives of the invalid. Adam and Eve 
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middle figure, and their being grouped along with it. These, I think, are 
hieroglyphic or Eleusinian emblems of Human kind, with their backs 
towards the dying figure of Mortal life, unwilling to associate with her, 
yet turning back their serious and attentive countenances, curious indeed to 
behold, yet sorry to contemplate, their latter end. These figures bring 
strongly to one’s mind the Adam and Eve of Sacred Writ, whom some have 
supposed to have been allegorical or hieroglyphic persons of Egyptian 
origin, but of more ancient date, among whom, I think, is Dr. Warburton. 
According to this opinion Adam and Eve were the names of two hiero¬ 
glyphic figures, representing the early state of mankind; Abel was the name 
of an hierogljrphic figure representing the age of pasturage; and Cain the 
name of another hieroglyphic symbol, representing the age of agriculture, at 
which time the uses of iron were discovered. And as the people who culti¬ 
vated the earth, and built houses, would increase in numbers much faster by 
their greater production of food, and protection from inclement seasons, 
they would readily conquer or destroy the people who were sustained by 
pasturage ; which was typified by Cain slaying Abel. 

“ II. On the other compartment of this celebrated vase is exhibited an 
emblem of Immortality, the representation of which was well known to con¬ 
stitute a very principal part of the shews at the Eleusinian mysteries, as Dr. 
Warburton has proved by variety of authority. The habitation of spirits or 
ghosts after death was supposed by the ancients to be placed beneath the 
earth, where Pluto reigned, and dispensed rewards or punishments. Hence 
the first figure in this group is of the Manes or Ghost, who, having passed 
through an open portal, is descending into a dusky region, pointing his toe 
with timid and unsteady step, feeling as it were his way in the gloom. This 
portal iEneas enters, which is described by Virgil, fpatet atri janua Ditis,)* 
as well as the easy descent (facilis descensus AverniJ. The darkness at the 
entrance to the shades is humorously described by Lucian.-f- The horror of 
the gates of hell was in the time of Homer become a proverb; Achilles says 

or Sacred Writ have nothing to do with this historical event, treated with the usual liberties allowed 
by sculptors and designers, but grounded on facts.—T. W. 

* ^neid, vi. 1. 126. .j. Divine Legat. vi. p. 241. 


to Ulysses, ‘I hate a liar worse than the gates of hell;’ and the same 
expression is used in Isaiah.;}: The Manes or Ghost § appears lingering and 
fearful, and wishes to drag after him part of his mortal garment, which, 
however, adheres to the side of the portal through which he has passed. 
The beauty of this allegory would have been expressed by Mr. Pope by ‘ We 
feel the ruling passion strong in death.’ 

“ A little lower down in the group the manes or ghost is received by a 
beautiful female, a symbol of Immortal life, as is evinced by her fondling 
between her knees a large and playful serpent, which, from its annually 
renewing its external skin, has, from great antiquity, even as early as the 
fable of Prometheus, been esteemed an emblem of renovated youth. The 
story of the serpent acquiring immortal life from the ass of Prometheus, who 
carried it on his back, is told in Bacon’s works. |1 For a similar purpose a 
serpent was wrapped round the large hieroglyphic egg in the temple of 
Dioscuri, as an emblem of the renewal of life from a state of death.^ On 
this account also the serpent was an attendant on .^sculapius, which seems 
to have been the name of the hieroglyphic figure of medicine. This serpent 
shows this figure to be an emblem, as the torch showed the central figure of 
the other compartment to be an emblem; hence they agreeably correspond, 
and explain each other, one representing Mortal Life, and the other 
Immortal Life. 

“ This emblematic figure of Immortal Life sits down with her feet towards 
the figure of Pluto, but, turning back ber face towards the timid ghost,** she 
stretches forth her hand, and, taking hold of his elbow, supports his tottering 
steps, as well as encourages him to advance; both which circumstances are 
thus, with wonderful ingenuity, brought to the eye. At the same time the 
spirit loosely lays his hand upon her arm, as one walking in the dark would 

J Chap. 38, verse 10. 

§ This is no manes or ghost, but a vigorous young man, descending from a portico to meet the 
encouragement held out by the restored noble lady; he appears to advance timidly, and there is no 
dusky region, or anything like it, in the sculpture_T. W. 

II Vol. V. p. 462, 4to edit. Lond. 1778. 

^ Bryant’s Mythology, vol. ii. p. 359. Edit. 2. 

** No such emblem, but of a mortal who is particularised elsewhere, nor is it Pluto, or anything 
like him.—T. W. 
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naturally do for the greater certainty of following his conductress; while 
the general part of the symbol of Immortal Life being turned toward the 
figure of Pluto shows that she is leading the phantom to his realms. 

“ In the Pamphili gardens at Rome Perseus, in assisting Andromeda to 
descend from the rock, takes hold of her elbow, as in this figure, to steady 
or support her; and she lays her hand loosely on his arm, as in this 
figure.* 

“ The figure of Pluto cannot be mistaken, as is agreed by most of the 
writers who have mentioned this vase ; his grisly beard, and his having one 
foot buried in the earth, denote the infernal monarch.'l' He is placed at the 
lowest part of the group; and, resting his chin on his hand, and his arm 
upon his knee, receives the stranger-spirit with inquisitive attention. It was 
before observed that when people think attentively they naturally rest their 
bodies in some easy attitude, that more animal power may be employed on 
the thinking faculty. In this group of figures there is great art shown in 
giving an idea of a descending plain, viz. from earth to Elysium, and yet 
all the figures are in reality on an horizontal one. This wonderful decep¬ 
tion is produced, first, by the descending step of the manes or ghost; 
secondly, by the arm of the sitting figure of Immortal Life being raised up 
to receive him as he descends; and, lastly, by Pluto having one foot sunk in 
the earth. 

“ There is yet another figure which is concerned in conducting the manes 
or ghost to the realms of Pluto, and this is Love.^ He precedes the 
descending spirit on expanded wings, lights him with his torch, and, turning 

* Admir. Rom. Antiq. 

t This figure, supposed to be Pluto, is a decided misconception; the beard is not grisly, but 
rather flowing and curly, as Esculapius; the foot is not buried in the earth, but partially concealed 
by the rising ground and the lady’s foot; further, the countenance is not the least similar to that of 
the infernal monarch, which is usually represented stern and grim, whereas this is urbane and 
pleasing. He appears contemplating with much interest the scene before him.—T. W. 

J This figure of Love I do not conceive of the high dignity here ascribed to him, but quite the 
modern Cupid, suitable and very appropriate for the new assumption ; his soaring upwards can have 
little or nothing to do with the realms of the grim Pluto; his smiling assuasive countenance 
assumes quite the contrary.—T. W. 


hack his beautiful countenance, beckons him to advance. The ancient god 
of love was of much higher dignity than the modern Cupid : he is the first 
that came out of the great egg of Night,§ and his said to possess the keys of 
the sky, sea, and earth. As he therefore led the way into this life, he seems 
to constitute a proper emblem for leading the way to a future life.]] 

“ The introduction of Love into this part of the mysteries requires a little 
further explanation. ‘ The Psyche of the Egyptians was one of their most 
favourite emblems, and represented the soul, or a future life ; it was origi¬ 
nally no other than the aurelia or butterfly; but in after times was repre¬ 
sented by a lovely female child, with the beautiful wings of that insect. The 
aurelia, after its first stage as an eruca or caterpillar, lies for a season in a 
manner dead, and is inclosed in a sort of coffin. In this state of darkness it 
remains all the winter; but at the return of spring it bursts its bonds, and 
comes out with new life, and in the most beautiful attire. The Eg 3 q)tians 
thought this a very proper picture of the soul of man, and of the immortality 
to which it aspires. But as this was all owing to Divine love, of which 
Eros was an emblem, we find this person frequently introduced as a con¬ 
comitant of the soul, or Psyche.’^ Eros, or Divine Love, is, for the same 
reason, an attendant on the manes, or soul, after death, and thus contributes 
to tell the story, that is, to show that a soul or manes is designed by the 
descending figure. From this figure of Love Mr. D’HancarviUe imagines 
that Orpheus and Eurydice are typified under the figure of the Manes and 
Immortal Life as above described. It may be sufficient to answer, first, that 
Orpheus is always represented with a lyre, of which there are prints of four 
different gems in Spence’s Polymetis ; and Virgil so describes him —cithara 
/retm ;** —and, secondly, that it is absurd to suppose that Eurydice was 
fondling and playing with a serpent which had slain her. Add to this, 
that Love seems to have been an inhabitant of the infernal regions, as exhi¬ 
bited in the mysteries; for Claudian, who treats more openly of the Eleu_ 
sinian mysteries, when they were held in less veneration, invokes the deities 

§ Hesiod, Theog. v. 120. Bryant’s Mythology, vol. ii. p. (348. 

II See Bacon’s works, vol. i. p. 568, and vol. hi. p. 582, 4to edit. (vol. v. p. 197, edit. 1778.) 

IT Bryant’s Mythol. vol. ii. p. 386. iEneid, vi. 
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to disclose to him their secrets, and, among other things, by what torch 
Love softens Pluto.* 

“ In this compartment there are two trees, whose branches spread over 
the figures; one of them has smoother leaves, like some evergreens, and 
might thence be supposed to have some allusion to immortality ; but perhaps 
they may have been designed only as ornaments, or to relieve the figures, or 
because it was in groves where these mysteries were originally celebrated. 
Thus Homer speaks of the woods of Proserpine, and mentions many trees in 
Tartarus as presenting their fruits to Tantalus : Virgil speaks of the pleasant 
groves of Elysium; and in Spence’s Polymetis there are prints of two ancient 
gems, one of Orpheus charming Cerberus with his lyre, and the other of 
Hercules binding him in a cord, each of them standing by a tree.'}' As, 
however, these trees have all different foliage, so clearly marked by the 
artist, they may have had specific meanings in the exhibitions of the myste¬ 
ries, which have not reached posterity. Of this kind seems to have been the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, and the tree of life, of Sacred Writ, both 
which must have been emblematic or allegorical. The masks, hanging to 
the handles of the vase, seem to indicate that there is a concealed meaning 
in the figures, besides their general appearance. And the priestess at the 
bottom, which I come now to describe, seems to show this concealed mean¬ 
ing to be of the sacred or Eleusinian kind. 

“ III. The figure at the bottom of the vase is on a larger scale than the others^ 
and less finely finished, and less elevated; and as this bottom part was after¬ 
wards cemented to the upper part it might be executed by another artist for 
the sake of expedition; but there seems no reason to suppose that it was not 
originally designed for the upper part of it, as some have conjectured. 

“ As the mysteries of Ceres were celebrated by female priests, (for Porphy- 
rius says the ancients called the priestesses of Ceres melissai, or bees, which 
were emblems of chastity,:}: and Juvenal, in his satire against the sex, says 

* Dii^ quibus in numerum - 

Vos mihi sacrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 

Et vestri seer eta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor- 


f Polymetis, p. 284. 


X Div. Legation, vol. i. p. 235. 
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that few women were worthy of being priestesses of Ceres,) § the figure at the 
bottom of the vase would seem to represent a Priestess or Hierophant, 
whose office it was to introduce the initiated, and point out to them and 
explain the exhibitions in the mysteries, and to exclude the uninitiated, 
calling out to them. Far, far retire, ye prof me ! and to guard the secrets of 
the temple. Thus the introductory hymn sung by the hierophant, according 
to Eusebius, begins, I will declare a secret to the initiated, but let the doors he 
shut against the profane.\\ The priestess or hierophant appears in this figure 
with a close hood, and dressed in linen, which sits close about her, except a 
light cloak which flutters in the wind. Wool, as taken from slaughtered 
animals, was esteemed profane by the priests of Egypt, who were always 
dressed in linen.^ Thus Eli made for Samuel a linen ephod.** 

“ Secresy was the foundation on which all mysteries rested ; when 
publicly known, they ceased to be mysteries; hence a discovery of them 
was not only punished with death by the Athenian law, but in other coun¬ 
tries a disgrace attended the breach of a solemn oath. The priestess, in the 
figure before us, has her finger pointing to her lips as an emblem of silence : 
there is a figure of Harpocrates, who is of Egyptian origin, the same as Orus, 
with the lotus on his head, and with his finger pointing to his lips, not 
pressed upon them, in Bryant’s Mythology ;'}■'}' and another female figure 
standing on a lotus, as if just risen from the Nile, with her finger in the same 
attitude: these seem to have been representations or emblems of male and 
female priests of the secret mysteries. As these sorts of emblems were fre¬ 
quently changed by artists, for their more elegant exhibition, it is possible 
the foliage over the head of this figure may bear some analogy to the lotus 
in those above mentioned. 

“This figure of Secresy seems to be here placed with great ingenuity, 
as a caution to the initiated, who might understand the meaning of the 
emblems round the vase, not to divulge it. And this circumstance seems 
to account for there being no written explanation extant, and no tradition 
concerning these beautiful figures handed down to us along with them. 


§ Juvenal, Sat. vi. II Div. Legation, vol. i. p. 177. 

IT Apuleius, p. 64. Div. Leg. vol. i. p 318. Samuel, i, 3. ff Vol. ii. p. 398. 
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“ A more particular explanation of this figure at the bottom of the vase 
occurs to me ; and which seems to confirm the idea that the figures round 
its sides are representations of a part of the mysteries ; I mean, that it is the 
head of Atys. Lucian says, that Atys was a young man of Phrygia, of 
uncommon beauty ; that he dedicated a temple in Syria to Rhea or Cybele, 
and first taught her mysteries to the Lydians, Phrygians, and Samothracians; 
which mysteries he brought from India. He was afterwards made an 
eunuch by Rhea, and lived like a woman, and assumed a feminine habit, and 
in that garb went over the world, teaching her ceremonies and mysteries.* 
As this figure is covered with clothes, while those on the sides of the vase 
are naked, and has a Phrygian cap on the head; and as the form and 
features are so soft that it is difficult to say whether it is a male or female 
figure, there is reason to conclude, 1st., that it has reference to some par¬ 
ticular person of some particular country ; 2dly, that this person is Aytis, the 
first great hierophant, or teacher of mysteries; to whom M. de la Chausse 
says the figure itself bears a resemblancc.-f- In the Museum Etruscum,:}: 
there is the head of Atys, with feminine features, clothed in a Phrygian cap, 
and rising from very broad foliage, placed on a kind of term, supported by 
the paw of a hon. Gorius, in his explanation of this figure, says that it was 
placed on a lion’s foot because that animal was sacred to Cybele ; and that 
it rises out of very broad leaves, because, after he became an eunuch, he 
determined to dwell in the woods. Thus the fohage, as well as the cap, and 
feminine features, confirm the idea of the figure at the bottom of the vase 
representing the head of Atys, the first great hierophant, and that the figures 
on the sides of the vase are emblems from the ancient mysteries.^ 

“ I beg leave to add, that it does not appear to have been uncommon 
amongst the ancients to put allegorical figures on funeral vases. In the 
Pamphili palace at Rome there is an elaborate representation of Life, and 
of Death, on an ancient sarcophagus : in the first, Prometheus is represented 
making man, and Minerva is placing a butterfly, or the soul, upon his head : 

* Diet, par M. Danet, art. Afts, f Museo Capitol, tom. iv. p. 402. J Vol. i. tab. 96. 

§ Certainly not Atys ; it is a female figure, Angerona, the secret divinity of Rome. It is not a 
Phrygian cap, but a coif or hood with a Phrygian top, the appendage of ancient Priestesses, Sybils, 
Druids, &c.—T. W. 


in the other compartment. Love extinguishes his torch in the bosom of the 
dying figure, and is receiving the butterfly, or Psyclie, from him; with a 
great number of complicated emblematic figures, grouped in very bad taste.” 

My other friend above alluded to, understands these, and indeed nearly 
all the sacred and sepulchral representations of early antiquity, to he physical 
allegories. II 

“ I believe (he says) that this curious and inestimable monument of ancient 
art is rightly explained in the four Greek lines which are inscribed on 
Mr. Bartolozzi’s plates of it,^ [two on each group] though the composition 
[the woman with the serpent,] which the editor calls eupea-is is not properly 
named ; for the eupea-is or finding of Adonis, signified his resurrection from 
the infernal regions, as the a<pavi(ry.og or disappearance did his descent to them ; 
whereas the composition here alluded to represents his reception in them. 

“ Adonis or Adonai, was an oriental title of the sun, signifying Lord.** 
Among the Syrians, and probably among other nations of Asia, it compre¬ 
hended the two personifications, which the Greeks and Romans distinguished 
by the titles of Apollo and Bacchus, Castor and Pollux, &c.; which were 
applied to the sun, according as its illuminating rays and vivifying influence 
were directed to the upper or lower hemisphere of the earth; for the infernal 
regions of Homer, and other very ancient mythologists, were not, like those 
of later writers, the central cavities of the globe, but the whole expanse of 
the opposite hemisphere, divided from this by the surrounding ocean, which 
was supposed to be a great river, flowing with a steady and uniform current, 

II Undoubtedly the origin and allegorical sculpture on this vase is physical, and carried into ex^ 
ecution in honour of Galen, the renowned physician, who flourished in the second century.—T. W. 

IT A^avL(Tfxos, 

"IXafi/ vvv 0iX’ Ah(i}VL^ Kai es veior evdvfJLrjfrais, 

Xaipe Ab(ov' ayairrire, kul es ^aLpovras a<pLKvev, 

Evjoeo-ts. 

'EpTrets, w 0tX’ AhiovL, Kai evOabe k eis A^epovra. 

Kat vvv r}vd€S, Abcjvi, Kat okk^ acpLKrj (piXos tj^€is. 

[These verses are from the 15th idyIlium of Theocritus, on the celebration of a festival of Adonis. 
The two first, here called the disappearance, are the 143d and 149th lines : the other two, called 
the finding, are the 136 th and 144 th.] 

** Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 21. 
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and supplying all the other waters which fertilized or deluged the earth. 
Hence Homer calls it achorroos, refluent; alluding, not to the flux and 
reflux of the tides, of which he was entirely ignorant, but to its perpetual 
return upon itself in its reiterated courses round the earth. 

“As the sun seemed to withdraw its influence from the upper regions 
during the winter months, Adonis was fabled to pass half the year with 
Proserpine, and half with Venus ;* who were both one goddess personified 
under different titles, and with different attributes, according as she divided 
her influence between the upper and lower hemispheres. He was said to 
have been slain by a boar, because that animal was the emblem of winter ;'f' 
hence we often find it represented in a dead or torpid state, carried in 
solemn procession, to signify the triumph of its enemy Adonis; the zeal of 
whose worshippers was probably the cause of that abhorrence of swine’s 
flesh which has always distinguished several nations of the East. The death 
and dismemberment of Bacchus by the Titans, and of Osiris by Typhon, and 
also the sleep or lethargy of Vestnoo or Jaggernout during the four rainy 
months in India, are different modifications of the same allegory, variously 
corrupted or embellished by the poetical fictions of different ages and differ¬ 
ent countries. 

“ The separation of Venus and Adonis, or, in plain language, the sepa¬ 
ration of the operative principle of terrestial matter from the sun, I take to 
be represented by the two sitting figures pointing different ways, on one 
side of the vase ; between whom is Ceres, the general personification of the 
Earth, extinguishing her torch, and expressing, by the languor of her 
attitude and countenance, that temporary cessation or suspension of the vital 
powers which necessarily accompanied the departure of the two great acting 
principles. 

“The other side represents the re-union of these two in the opposite 
hemisphere : where the operative powers of nature attend the genial influence 
of the sun, under the dominion of Pluto, who was the subterranean Jupiter, 
or peculiar personification of the all-pervading spirit of the universe, presiding 
over that side of the globe; whence he was fabled to be the husband of 


Proserpine, and distinguished by the title AiStj? or AFIAHS, corrupted in 
the Attic dialect to ‘ASijy, and signifying the unknown or invisible. 

“ The serpent in the embraces of the goddess is the emblem of life and 
regeneration ; the powers of which were supposed to be renewed and invi¬ 
gorated during her disappearance, as those of this reptile were during its 
dormant state ; at the end of which it changes its skin, and apparently regains 
its youth. Dr. Heyne’s conjecture of its being intended to represent Jupiter 
begetting the first Bacchus upon Proserpine, in the presence of her husband 
Pluto and lover Adonis, is very ingenious ; but I believe that this poetical 
allegory is of later date than the vase; for I do not recollect to have found 
it in any author anterior to Nonnus, who was as late as the fifth century, and 
whose Dionysiacs consist of a confused mass of heterogeneous allegories and 
traditions, clumsily joined together. According to the more ancient and 
respectable authority of Diodorus Siculus, the first Bacchus was the son of 
Jupiter and Ceres. 

“ The portal through which Adonis passes, seems to be taken from a 
poetical expression of Homer, who calls death the gates of A(8>]f, because 
the soul was then supposed to pass from the upper to the lower hemisphere : 
and the garment which he holds upon his lap in the preceding composition, 
and which he lets fall in the portal, may signify that veil of clouds and 
vapours which he exhales and suspends in the air during summer, and 
returns in rain during winter. 

“ The Cupid who precedes him is the first-begotten love or principle of 
attraction; the great secondary or instrumental cause, by which Jupiter, the 
supreme father, regulates and directs all the vast and complicated operations 
of the universe; a deity of great dignity and importance in the mystic system 
of the ancients ; but who does not appear to have been admitted into the 
popular creed till after the time of Homer; for he is never mentioned either 
in the Iliad or Odyssey, though so many happy occasions for employing him 
occur in both. 

“ The accumulated piles of rock, on which the figures sit, seem to represent 
the brute matter of the earth; and the trees which overshadow them, the 
result of their operations in clothing its surface with vegetables; whence dif- 


* Macrob, Sat. i. cap. 20, 


f Macrobius, nhi supra. 


I 
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ferent kinds of trees were among the most ancient symbols of the divine 
attributes, and groves the most ancient places of divine worship. 

“ The standing column, in the primitive form, was (as is well known) the 
symbol of permanence and stability, and therefore might signify the perma¬ 
nence and stability of this system of periodical revolutions ; whose universal 
operations in the generation of all corporeal beings seems to be signified by 
the heads of Pan; who, as his name and form indicate, was the collective 
generative power of the universe personified. Like Cupid, he seems to have 
remained in the shade of the mysteries till long after the time of Homer; for 
neither he nor Hesiod (in his genuine work) mention him, though both have 
descended into the details of pasturage and agriculture, over which Pan in 
later times was supposed peculiarly to preside. 

“ The square block, with a hole in it, which lies at the feet of Adonis,* 
has been taken for the capital of the column fallen off; but, as a mystic em¬ 
blem of similar form appears upon many painted earthen vases, where there 
is no column, it is probably some sacred implement or symbol, the meaning 
of which cannot now be known. 

“ The bottom of the vase, which is cemented to it, is evidently a fragment 
of another composition, executed on a larger scale, in an inferior style, and 
probably at a later period. The original bottom I suspect to have been 
sawed off, to make an orifice large enough to admit the bones and ashes, 
when it was employed in the tomb in which it was found. This was probably 
plain, for I can scarcely believe that so great an artist would employ his 
labour and ingenuity in a situation where it would be so little exposed to 
observation, and so much to injury. In Alexander Severus’s time, however, 
such an absuMity was very hkely to happen; for the merit of works of art 
was then estimated in proportion to the quantity, rather than the propriety, 
elegance, or distribution of the enrichments. 

“ Though the ancients were extremely magnificent in finishing the insides 
of their sepulchres, and often buried vases of great price and beauty, decorated 

* I am really astonished this figure is supposed to he Adonis. It is decidedly a lady, and a nohle 
one, portrayed by beautiful prominent breasts, with the features and elegant form of a classic 
female. The commentator, on this point, and some others, must have buried his learning in the pro¬ 
fundity of his intellect.—T. W. 


with mystic compositions of this kind, I do not believe that this was originally 
intended for that purpose, as both its form and structure shew it to have been 
made more for ornament than use, and rather for the temple than the tomb. 
Probably it was a part of the plunder of Asia, which Mithridates collected, 
and LucuUus and Pompey transferred to Italy; for the workmanship, as 
well as the subject, appears to be Syrian Greek, as any one may perceive by 
comparing it with the medals of the Seleucidse, partieularly those of Antiochus 
IV. V. and VI., Demetrius I. and Alexandar Bala. There is a looseness and 
luxuriance in the disposition of the hair, and a lightness and delicaey in the 
execution of the whole, very different from the severe but ehaste grandeur of 
style which preceded the Macedonian conquest, and still more so from that 
minute and feeble aecuracy which succeeded the Roman.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I have now the pleasure to find that my imitation of this vase,* after a strict 
comparison with the original, has given perfect satisfaction to the most dis¬ 
tinguished artists and amateurs in Britain. 

But for the satisfaetion of those also who eannot have an opportunity of 
making such comparison themselves, I have thought it necessary to have the 
accuracy of the copy authenticated in the fullest manner; and have been 
honoured with testimonials for that purpose, by the noble possessor of the 
vase itself, His Graee the Duke of Portland; by Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., President of the Royal Society ; by the Earl of Leicester, President 
of the Society of Antiquaries; and by Sir Joshua Reynolds, President of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. The latter is pleased to say that he “ can ven¬ 
ture to declare it a correet and faithful imitation, both in regard to the general 
effect, and the most minute detail of the parts. (Signed) J. Reynolds.” 

Leicester Fields, \oth June, 1790. 

* The distinction between this and Mr. Tassie’s imitation is, that the former is modelled, and the 
latter a fac-simile moulded by Pichler to the very cracks.—T. W. 






REMARKS BY THE 

At this conclusion of Josiah Wedgwood’s narration, and opinions given by 
various learned characters, as well as his own, of the subjects sculptured on 
this eelebrated Vase, I have the satisfaetion to add another, since published 
by the late Rev. Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, M.A., F.S.A., extracted from his 
Encyelopaedia Classica, vol. i. p. 200. The explanation he gives, as the rest 
of the learned commentators, he states, is not very satisfactory even to him¬ 
self, as to myself it afforded much encouragement in proseeuting my novel 
thesis, this opinion to my knowledge being the latest published, and more 
naturally treated, as I always coneeived those I had previously examined too 
mysterious and mythologieal. Mr. Fosbroke relates as follows: “We find 
urns of glass, within others of earth, or without them, eased in lead, even 
deposited in a stone, hollowed out to receive them; sometimes the glass was 
hermetieally sealed; the Barberini, or Portland Vase, is the ehef d’oeuvre, the 
largest and best preserved speeimen of aneient paste glass. Winckelmann 
denies that it contained the ashes of Alexander Severus and Julia Mammea; 
the subjects of the relievos he makes to be the nuptials of Thetis and Peleus; 
Darwin, an allegory of life and immortality ; others, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
&c. but none are satisfaetory. The love and union of hands in the first 
scene* certainly imply a marriage, and the inverted torch in the seeond a 
decease ;'f' and as persons allegorised the events of their lives on tombs, the 


* The New Explanation considers this the second scene. 

t No decease, but deep malady ; the torch is not extinguished, having a flickering flame at the 
end of it. 


PRESENT EDITOR. 


relievos seem to mean that the husband married a first wife, who had 
reeovered from a dangerous sickness, and that she died young, upon which 
he wedded a second, the other female figure. Humble and strange as this 
explanation may seem, perhaps unfounded, it eertainly accords with ancient 
eustom. Bas reliefs on funeral monuments are not always mythologieal. 
Petronius and Boissard show the contrary. The figure with one foot on the 
rock is a Neptune, not a Pluto.”| 

Thomas Windus. 

Stamford-hill, 1842. 

Just as this work was going to press I was favoured with the following 
communication from Major-General Byres, who resides on the family estate: 
Tonley Whitehouse, Aberdeenshire. The late James Byres his uncle died 
there in August 1819. This talented gentleman was forty years antiquarian 
resident at Rome, prior to 1790, and was the author of Hypogsei, or Sepul¬ 
chral Caverns of Tarquinia, the capital of ancient Etruria, recently published 
by Mr. Frank Howard. (Piekering, 1842.) It is very extraordinary no men¬ 
tion is made by Mr. Josiah Wedgwood of this celebrated antiquary, as the 
original possessor of the vase after the Barberini family, or his explanation 
respecting it. Vide note p. 1.—>T. W. 

X Neither one or the other, but an Esculapian or medical character, as before observed; the 
countenance not very dissimilar to that of Hippocrates on the coin of Cos, perhaps allegorical of 
Galen, the great physician of the supposed era of the sculpture; in a dignified position he is con¬ 
templating the scene before him. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES ON THE PORTLAND VASE, 
From a Manuscript of the late Mr. James Byres. 

Before this attempt to explain the meaning of the Vase is read, it is worth 
while to read Mr. Byres’s account of this impression or cast made from it in 
plaster of Paris and gum. 

The original is universally esteemed by connoisseurs to be an astonishing 
example of beauty and excellence in bas-relief sculpture, and to be the finest 
specimen of it that has been discovered among the reUques of Greece or 
Rome. 

The materials of it are glass of two kinds, a deep blue or violet glass and a 
white enamel. The glass maker who formed it for the hands of the sculptor 
first took on the end of his pipe a mass of the deep blue glass, but before he 
began to form the vessel he dipped this mass into a pot of white enamel, and 
thus gave to the mass of blue an external coat of the white. The whole being 
still soft he blew it up, and gave it the form which the sculptor desired, but 
it is probable that he spoiled several before he succeeded in making one fit 
for the purpose intended. 

This being accomplished, the sculptor began his part of the work. He cut 
and formed all the figures and ornaments in the white coating, and then cut 
or ground off all the other parts of this coating, so as to lay bare the deep 
blue, and make it the surface from which the white figures and ornaments 
projected. These, in consequence of a small degree of semi-transparency in 
the white enamel, have an amazing delicacy and beauty in their thin parts, 
such as the foliage, and the wings of the flying figure, and the hair. 

MEANING OF THE FIGURES. 

1st.—^The figure on the bottom, which is to be seen by inverting the Vase, 
is that of a priestess in a grove, enjoining silence or secresy. It indicates 
that a concealed meaning or mystery which must not be revealed is alluded 
to or represented by the rest of the figures. 
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By far the most ingenious and probable supposition of what was this con¬ 
cealed meaning has been offered by Dr. Darwin, in his notes to his Poem of 
the Botanic Garden. He imagines that it was an allusion to the doctrines 
taught in the Eleusinian mysteries under injunctions of inviolable secresy. 

The Vase was reported to have been found in the burial vault of the Scipios. 
But, as it must have been intended to contain ashes, and that family never 
burnt their dead, this account of it did not meet with credit. It is very pos¬ 
sible, however, that the Scipio family might have deposited it in their burial 
vault on account of its meaning, although they did not make use of it for 
preserving ashes. 

The Eleusinian mysteries are famous in antiquity, and most of the great 
men who had a taste for science and philosophy are said to have been ad¬ 
mitted to them. They were communicated in a sacred grove and wide 
enclosure by a set of priests and priestesses, with a chief at their head; ana 
those who were admitted to them were made to undergo a number of forms 
and ceremonies for a considerable time before their admission ; the purpose 
of these forms and ceremonies was to impress on their minds and fix in their 
memory the necessity of inviolable silence and secresy with respect to the 
doctrines they were to have delivered. These doctrines were said to have 
been reasons for believing that the soul is immortal; that when the body 
dies the soul passes into a new state of existence, in which it will be free 
from the decay and changes to which the body is subject, and that if its 
conduct has been meritorious while it was conjoined with the body it will 
receive the reward of its merits, and will be placed in a happy situation, but 
the contrary if its conduct has been wicked. The injunction of secresy was 
in order to avoid the resentment of the other orders of priests, and of the 
vulgar, who, if they found in these doctrines many things inconsistent with 
their articles of belief and their superstitions, might have been induced to 
attack the Eleusinian establishment, and to persecute those who had any 
connection with it. 

Virgil is said to have taken from the doctrines of the Eleusinian mysteries a 
great part of his poetical account of the lower regions in the description he 
gives of the descent made to them by ^Eneas to see his father. 
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MEANING OF THE FIGURES ON THE TWO SIDES OF THE VASE. 

1st Side.—Mankind has an aversion to die and dread of death. 

This is expressed by a figure in the middle, and one on each side of it. 
The figure in the middle, supported by ruins, is in a reclining position, under 
a tree of deciduous leaf; she has the expression of sickness, and of the weak¬ 
ness connected with it. She holds in her left hand a torch nearly extin¬ 
guished and inverted, which anciently was the emblem of death. This figure 
has much beauty, and I suppose represents the Venus Libitina of the 
Romans, or their goddess of funerals ; she had a temple dedicated to her in 
Rome, the priests and retainers of which were undertakers for funerals and 
kept all the necessary articles to be hired for more or less expensive funerals. 
The figures on each side are averted from the middle figure, but look back upon 
it with concern and dread; these two figures represent mankind, and the 
aversion and dread we have for death. 

2d Side.—But to those who are good and virtuous, or who have been 
benefactors to mankind and their country, dying ought not to appear an 
object of dread and aversion. Death affects the body only ; the soul does 
not die, but passes into a new state of existence, in which it becomes im¬ 
mortal, being exempted from the decay and dissolution to which the body 
was subject, and in this second state of existence it will receive the reward 
of its merits. Eternal Felicity ; or if it has been criminal it will be made to 
expiate its crimes. 

All this is expressed by three figures, one in the middle and one on each side 
of it. The first to be considered is that on the right of the middle figure. 
It represents the soul entering into its new state of existence. This is 


expressed by the figure of a young man descending through a porch into a 
place which appears unknown to him, for caution and curiosity are finely 
expressed in his manner of entering it. He is guided by a genius or guar¬ 
dian angel flying before him with a lighted torch. 

He is naked, but his left hand still keeps hold of a garment behind him 
as if he was loth to part with it. This garment is supposed to be an allusion 
to the body, or earthly covering ivith which the soul is enveloped in this 
world, and which we are loth to quit. Immediately on his entrance he is 
received and encouraged to advance by the middle figure, a female with a 
cheerful countenance, and who stretches out her right hand to help him in. 
She sits under a laurel, which is an evergreen, and with her left hand she 
caresses a serpent. This figure is supposed to be the goddess or representa¬ 
tive of Immortality, of which the serpent was an emblem among the ancients, 
on account of its frequently casting the scaly cover of its skin and getting a 
new one, which by the fresh glossiness and lively colours of it made the 
creature appear as if it was renewed or become young again. 

The last figure is that of a respectable old man, who is viewing the young 
man with attention, and is in a thoughtful posture. This is supposed to be 
the judge of departed spirits, who is considering the merits of the stranger, 
land what company he is qualified to join. 

This very talented illustration, like most of the rest, I conceive too mytho¬ 
logical, and has no keeping whatever with the sarcophagus in which it was 
discovered, an affinity to which I hope to have proved. 

THOMAS WINDUS. 

Stamford Hill. 
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towards his mouth, enjoins silence, and admonishes the spectator not to 
disturb that rest which the manes of the deceased were superstitiously 
believed to enjoy. But I would rather imagine (he continues) the artist 
meant to express the wise man’s mouth not shut by his finger, but that, 
though a friend to silence, he was reciting the praises due to so excellent a 
prince, his achievements, his virtues, and his moderation of mind in all 
things.” 

The count adds, from Lapridius’s history of the life of this emperor, many 
particular circumstances which might have been the subjects of the philoso¬ 
pher’s eulogium. 

Bartoli has given prints* * * § (although, as will appear hereafter, not very 
correct) both of the vase and the sarcophagus, and likewise a section of the 
Monte del grano, with the sepulchral chamber. 

On the cover of the sarcophagus are a male and female figure, of the 
natural size,'|' supposed by this author to represent Alexander Severus and 
his mother Mammsea;:}: this, he says, was the opinion generally received in 
his time; and it was from the resemblance of these figures that the sepulchre 
was believed to have been theirs. 

The sides of the sarcophagus are ornamented with groups of figures, which 
Bartoli refers to different circumstances in the life and fortunes of Severus. 
As these figures have no relation to those upon the vase, it will he unneces¬ 
sary to enter into the particular explications that have been given of them. 
I shall only observe in general that they seem to be most commonly under¬ 
stood as representations of some well-known subjects from Homer; that 
they are said to be exceedingly well executed; those upon three of the sides 
in alto relievo, and those upon the other, which was next to the wall, more 
flat.§ 

Though Bartoli explains all these figures as applying in particular to 

* Antichi Sepolchri, tab. 80—86. 

f No, much larger, seven feet, as measured from the original.—T. W. 

J No such personage: he died under thirty years of age; this figure is at the least upwards of 
fifty, and resembles Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Philosophus in his old age, and the female the 
Princess Faustina, his wife, deified as Ceres.—T. W. 

§ V. Venuti, Osserv. sopra I’urna d’Aless. Severe 


Alexander Severus and his mother, he gives only a general explication of 
those on the vase. He says, 

“ There are various trees on it; and two heads hang from the handles, by 
which it is divided into two representations. The one is of a woman lying 
upon stones, seemingly sepulchral, who is looked at, on one side, by a 
woman sitting, with a rod or sceptre in her hand, perhaps Proserpine, and 
on the other side, by a man sitting, perhaps Pluto. The other representation 
is of Proserpine, with the serpent in her bosom.” 

This last figure, of the woman with the serpent, seems to be the promi¬ 
nent feature that has engaged the first attention of all who have endeavoured 
to explain these has reliefs. Montfaucon,|| deceived probably by the inaccu¬ 
racy of the copies,^ or an indistinct view of the original, takes it for Leda 
with the swan. 

. “ The history, or fable, (he says) represented upon the vase, is mystei’ious. 
We see upon it Leda with the swan, and Jupiter in his proper figure before 
her: a cupid, holding a bow, flies over Leda, and a young man pulls her by 
the hand. It is not easy to discover what the other figures are doing, nor 
what relation there is between this fable and the ashes of Alexander Severus. 
Perhaps it is best to say that the first precious vessel which came to hand 
was made use of for this purpose. On the outside of the bottom of the vase 
is the figure of a man with a Phrygian bonnet, laying his finger on his 
mouth in the manner of Harpocrates.”** 

The idea of Leda with the swan would naturally be renounced on a dis¬ 
tinct view of the original, or of a correct copy, for the long neck, and the 
head, mistaken for those of a swan, belong plainly to an animal of the 
serpent kind. Accordingly De la Chausse says'f'f- it was the common opinion 
in his time that this figure represents “ the congress of Jupiter Ammon with 

11 Antiq, edcpliquees, tom. v. p. 36. 

^ Other writers also have been led into inaccuracies, apparently from the same cause, most of the 
prints of the vase that I have seen being faulty in one respect or other, and the figures in many of 
them reversed. It may be sufficient to have made this observation once for all, and simply to point 
out, at the bottoms of the pages, such inaccuracies of this kind as may occur. 

** This is a woman as a priestess or sybil, in a coif with a Phrygian top, named Angerona, the 
secret divinity of Rome,—T. W. 

f f Romanum Museum, tom. i. p. 42, tah. 60. 













